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ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON. 


RCHITECTURALLY, London 
is an undiscovered courtry to 
the American. The general 

traveler and the architect, when in the 
world’s metropolis, have other things 
to occupy them than the study of its 
buildings, save such as have an historic 
interest, and in which, often enough, 
the actual architectural value is very 
small. And, this free land of ours is 
now so suffering from an audacious at- 
tempt on the part of a goodly number 
of our architects to subject us to the 
domination of the French, that the 
claims of current architecture in Eng- 
land for considerate attention are al- 
most ignored if not altogether over- 
looked. Without seeking to open the 
question of the relative merits or ad- 
vantages of the English and French 
ideas in architecture for American con- 
ditions, it is not impertinent to ask if 
this is altogether right ? Should we, in 
our efforts to arbitrarily transport the 
architecture of one country across the 
Atlantic, deliberately pass over the 
work of another people that in language 
and in race stand closer to us than any 
other, whose ancestors and ours were 
fellow-townsmen, whose customs are 
ours and from whom our very civiliza- 
tion takes its origin? But it is not 
necessary to argue for the transplanta- 
tion of English architecture to America; 
we do not need that any more than we 
need the French, for both are foreign. 
But we should rot, for that reason, 
close our eyes to the merits of English 
architecture, nor should we hastily as- 
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sume that, because the Strand and 
Holborn and Regent street are lined 
with some of the most particularly un- 
interesting structures in the world there 
can be nothing good in ‘&nglish archi- 
tecture. 

England unquestionably suffers in 
the estimation of architectural stu- 
dents from its dead age of the last 
century and the early part of the 
present, in which its cities were clothed 
in monotonous and unartistic garb. It 
has suffered from its insularity, for its 
people do not give nor do they receive 
the quickening artistic impulses that 
have made the French the dominating 
artistic nation of the continent. It 
has suffered from the lack of a general 
and widely distributed artistic feeling 
among its people, who are not nat- 
urally artists as are the French and 
Italians. It suffers from a unity of 
purpose among its architects, from the 
rapid changes in the popular taste of 
the day, from the importation of foreign 
styles for a few years only, to be cast 
aside for something in a later fashion. 
Even now its architects have scarcely 
found their level, are not yet wholly 
certain in what way to direct their 
talents, what style to use, what form to 
give that style. But though there is 
still uncertainty and mixture there has 
been an incredible spread of correct 
architectural taste, of sound artistic 
feeling, of a striving after better things, 
of an effort to renew the historical con- 
tinuity that was broken in the last cen- 
tury. And in this lies the strength of 
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2 ARCHITECTURE 1N LONDON. 


current English architecture. ‘lhe 
historic past of the art in England was 
one of the utmost splendor and ac- 
tivity. Theland is filled with charming 
Structures of previous times when 
people thought more about architecture 
and less of other things. And itis not 
necessary to take a long ocean voyage 
to see these, nor to study them in 
photographs or prints ; they are at the 
very doors of every living English 
architect, and in many cases those men 
who have achieved the greatest suc- 
cesses in recent architecture have been 
those who have most frequently sought 
inspiration at thisinexhaustible source. 
This is something quite distinct from 
anything in any other country, unless it 
be Italy. For the French, with all 
their boasted traditions of a school of 
architecture of nearly two hundred 
years’ duration, cannot point to their 
past as the actual origin of their pres- 
ent, while the Germans simply mimic 
the modern French style in a thoroughly 
German manner. The Renaissance in 
England is strongly tinged with English 
color, and the British architect has a 
long unbroken past which, while it may 
not help him with models, will at least 
suggest possibilities of continuance and 
development. 

It is well to remember these facts in 
studying the architecture of London, 
just as it is well to refrain, in doing so, 
from making comparisons with the 
French. I do not propose, in the pres- 
ent paper, to argue the relative superi- 
ority, artistically or practically, of 
either. All that I would ask is that 
the subject be approached in a liberal 
spirit, not with the idea of finding out 
all the bad there is, but how much 
good ; and I do not think any one who 
approaches the subject in such a spirit 
will lack profit in his study. 

With the exception of the churches 
of Wren, and a few other buildings 
that might almost be counted on one’s 
fingers, the most interesting of London 
structures are of very recent date. This 
is not a paradox, as may seem at first 
thought, but is dependent upon the utter 
monotony, sameness and identity of the 
older London buildings. It is a dull- 
ness that permeates whole districts of 
the city, predominates in street after 


street of sickening negation, until al- 
most anything is welcomed by way of 
change. One is not appalled, as in 
many cities, by the presence of archi- 
tectural monstrosities; one is hypno- 
tized by the endless reiteration of the 
same lack of architectural form, the 
most careless—or is it studied ?—indilt- 
ference to architectural values; the 
utter ignorance of architectural ideas, 
the complete mastery of commercialism 
that would do no more than provide 
the barest, ugliest shelter, and which, 
when applied to domestic work, is in 
the barest, ugliest, most intolerable 
of all forms, styies and manners of 
building. Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
though not so old as many of the dull 
streets of London, is an excellent type 
of this style of building ; a huge group 
of structures ten or eleven stories high, 
without a single architectural feature, 
without an idea; a monstrous pile of 
negation that in self-assertive commer- 
cialism, profound indifference to archi- 
tectural thought, complete disregard of 
architectural amenities, if so they may 
be called, quite exceeds all other struc- 
tures of the world. It is customary to 
twit America—and the English are per- 
haps the loudest in so doing—with its 
subservience to commercialism in ar- 
chitecture ; yet nowhere on the face 
of the globe can such a terrible exam- 
ple be seen as this pile of London 
flats. It is not a type; it is rather the 
culmination, the final expression, let us 
hope, of a system of building long be- 
fore applied on a smaller scale, but in 
quite as horrifying a manner, to miles 
and miles of London streets. 

This is the painful side to London 
architecture, and a very large one it is, 
but it is necessary to refer to it here 
in order to explain just what I mean in 
saving that only the new buildings of 
London are of interest. These build- 
ings are still in the minority in the 
huge mass of London architectural 
deadness, for as yet there is no “new” 
London, architecturally speaking. But 
the last twenty years, and even less 
than that, have produced many build- 
ings that have, bit by bit, changed the 
aspect of the city to a considerable 
extent. Yet it would be folly to as- 
sume that all these changes have been 
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ARCHITECTURE IN LONDON. 


brought about without the usual retro- 
grade steps that accompany all archi- 
tectural movementsin this singular age 
of ours, enlightened on all points save 
architecture. If the older buildings of 
London are bad from the absence of ar- 
chitectural ideas, many of the newer 
ones are quite as intolerable from the 
attempts of would-be architects, specu- 
lative builders and inexperienced per- 
sons to build and endow their city 
with wondrous things as bad in their 
positive characteristics as the older 
structures are in their negativeness. 
Of the two evils negation is the lesser ; 
but there isenough of positive horrors, 
and the traveler who wanders through 
the streets of London will find himself 
continually stumbling upon buildings 
that positively cry aloud for attention, 
and will not be satisfied with an occa- 
sional glance. The conditions under 
which buildings are erected in all 
great cities are such that this follows 
as a matter of course. It isnot always 
those who know how to build, or who 
have a discriminating taste that per- 
mits them to judge between the good 
and the bad, that have opportunities 
for putting their conceptions into 
actual shape. London is no better off 
than other great towns in this respect, 
a circumstance that, taken with the 
enormous quantity of unarchitectural 
buildings it contains, enables it to 
maintain the distinction, painful and 
distressing though it be, of having 
within its area more bad buildings than 
any other city in the world. And this 
is not dependent upon its vast size 
alone, but upon the extraordinary 
number of bad buildings it actually 
contains 

But enough of the bad things; it is 
not my purpose to dilate at length 
upon London’s architectural misfor- 
tunes—a topic scarcely exhaustible— 
the bad things of the world are too 
evident to need special direction to 
them. I am more concerned with its 
good new buildings; buildings not 
only affording welcome relief to the 
general monotony of London archi- 
tecture, but, in themselves, many of 
them, of the greatest interest. And, 
first of all, a few words upon some 
general characteristics. 


4 
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Picturesqueness is a strong note, 
perhaps the strongest note, in all new 
buildings. It is not always well done; 
it is often attempted in buildings whose 
purpose would naturally seem to forbid 
its use, and it is of course tried by in- 
competent people who have no idea of 
what it means; but, be it good or be it 
bad, it is one of the chief ends at which 
London architects are striving. It may 
be seen in a somewhat too pronounced 
tendency to break up surfaces; it may 
be seen again in a somewhat too great 
fondness for detail, ofttimes too fre- 
quently repeated; and it may be seen 
again in the almost universal fashion 
of finishing a front with a gable. Itis 
a survival or a revival of the ancient 
picturesque quality of English work so 
commonly seen in all old buildings, and 
which was perhaps an effort on the part 
of their designers to harmonize them 
with the landscape. ‘There is no land- 
scape in London to harmonize with the 
buildings or with anything else, but it 
is interesting to note how, in a verv 
different way from its older use, this 
element has been applied by modern 
architects under new conditions to 
structures of a wholly different class. 
I need not here open up the question 
whether picturesqueness as such is a 
proper quality for city buildings; 
doubtless there isa point beyond which 
it should not go, and it is no more 
proper for all buildings than is a uni- 
versal application of the stately and 
monumental. Picturesqueness. indeed, 
is, properly speaking, a distinctive and 
natural property of small structures; 
large edifices require a more stately 
treatment that may often develop into 
the monumental. 

Rut the picturesque quality in Lon- 
don buildings is dependent on more 
than the modern revival. The small 
size of the buildings, even in valuable 
city sites, is another striking charac- 
teristic. This naturally heightens the 
picturesque tendency, since it is very 
much easier—and much more natural— 
to make a picturesque design on a 
smallscalethan onalargeone. <A Lon- 
don office building, for example, has 
apparently no single idea in common 
with an American office building. 
Where the American structure will be 
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huge and ungainly, with countless win- 
dows, a maximum of light and a mini- 
mum of wall, and generally clothed in 
a grotesque exterior quite unsuited to 
it, the English office building will be a 
small and dainty edifice, four or per- 
haps five stories high, often, as likely 
as not, designed in a free and pictur- 
esque fashion that quite takes away 
from it the indelible commercialism of 
most American office buildings. This 
is one reason why the Britisher is so 
apt to condemn, in the loudest possi- 
ble voice, the commercialism of current 
American architecture, which he no 
more understands than the American 
does British architecture. But, if the 
truth be told, American architecture, 
seen through English spectacles, con- 
tains many elements of pain and shame, 
as indeed it does to those at home 
(save its makers). But it is no more 
intended to be looked at in that way 
than English work is to be criticised by 
the American standard. ‘The condi- 
tions that call the one into existence 
are different from those that produce 
the other. The American building 
might, it is true, be used in London if 
the building regulations permitted erec- 
tions of that height, but it would repre- 
sent ideas in building to which the 
British mind is not yet ready to adapt 
itself. Each party must be content 
with what it has of its own,and be will- 
ing to view the other’s buildings as he 
would have them view his. Placing 
oneself in this position, it is readily 
apparent that the English office build- 
ing is as satisfactory to its purpose as 
the severest, hugest commercial struc- 
ture in America. And certainly it is 
hard to quarrel with conditions that 
almost demand _ picturesqueness in 
commercial buildings. 

I have referred to the London office 
building at this point because its small 
size is really notable, and is something 
so different from what we have in Amer- 
ica. And, indeed, it might almost be 
called a new tendency in London itseif, 
many of the older buildings covering 
more land than a good number of the 
new ones, though, owing to the British 
tenacity of custom, and the further 
fact that, so far as I could make out 
—if wrong I trust I will be cor- 





rected—unopposed enjoyment of priv- 
ileges one has not acquired by pur- 
chase, for a certain time, give one per- 
petual rights thereto, there has scarcely 
been a change in heights. London, 
however, is no more a city of small 
buildings than wholly of picturesque 
structures. Perhaps as striking an 
example as could be given of the ten- 
dency to the picturesque is the charm- 
ing office building designed by Mr. 
Pierson for Mr. William Waldorf Astor, 
just now finished, on the Thames 
Embankment. Thisisa veritable gem, 
small and delicate, and quite unlike an 
office building, so far as commercial 
exterior isconcerned. Unhappily it is 
overshadowed by the towering School 
Board building next to it, one of the 
smallest of London buildings being, 
by strange chance, placed directly be- 
side one of its largest. But this Astor 
building is sodelightful, its detail is so 
good, its design so thoroughly pictur- 
esque without strain or unnaturalness 
that it may be taken as a type, and as 
an example of the best type of the 
two characteristics we have just been 
discussing. 

The very dullness of London streets 
sets off the picturesqueness of its build- 
ings if it does not, now that it has 
educated and cultivated architects, ac- 
tually demand it. Its influence is felt 
in structures of all sorts; in office 
buildings, in houses, and even in great 
public structures. The New Law 
Courts, the Imperial Institute, the Mu- 
seum of Natural History are all in- 
stances of large public buildings into 
whose design this element has entered 
toa perceptible degree. Not all tothe 
same extent, it is true, nor always with 
the same success, but it is sufficiently 
marked to be noticeable. And yet, 
while picturesqueness is a quality of 
small buildings rather than of large, it 
would be wrong to find fault with these 
examples on that account. In the Im- 
perial Institute the architect has rather 
hurt his design than improved it by 
giving way to thistendency. In the 
Museum of Naturai History there are 
more towers than there is the slightest 
need of, and the rich and abundant 
detail has not well stood exposure to 
the trying London climate. In the 
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New Law Courts there is much detail 
and variation for the sake of pictur- 
esqueness alone. But take away this 
element and the design, in each case, 
luses distinctly and disastrously, if 
indeed it does not become wholly com- 
monplace. 

In noting the general characteristics 
of London architecture a word or 
two should be said on the subject of 
materials. With a fine determination 
to make the most of their opportunities, 
the builders of the older monotonous 
London houses built with a brick of dull 
hue, admirably suited, no doubt, to the 
atmosphere of London, but which enor- 
mously heightened the deadening ef- 
fects of their structures. The architects 
of to-day bid fair to go as far in the 
opposite direction as their predecessors 
went in theirs. Brick and terra cotta 
are the favorite materials, and very good 
and satisfactory results are frequently 
obtained with them. New brick of a 
brilliant red is much used, though how 
it will stand the effects of London 
‘climate I do not know. When new it 
is a very good color indeed and some 
happy combinations are obtained with 
trimmings of a light buff stone, almost 
white when fresh. Not so successful is 
a sort of pink terra cotta, an artificial 
mixture introduced by the manufactur- 
ers,and which seems to have “ caught 
on” without any reason for the catch- 
ing. It speedily becomes faded and 
dirty and is not in the least suited to 
London. When used alone the effect 
is bad enough, but unfortunately it 1s 
often employed in combination with red 
brick, not unpleasing when new, and, 
in fact, rather startling, but excessively 
depressing after the pink has lost its 
freshness. 

The ease with which terra cotta 
adopts itself to ornamental and decora- 
tive purposes is as great a snare to 
London architects as it is to those in 
other parts of the world. Centuries of 
experience do not seem: to have im- 
pressed the average London architect 
with the knowledge that the climate of 
his beloved city is entirely unsuited for 
elaborate external detail. Sooner or 
later detail m any material, in brick, in 
terra cotta, or in stone, blackens and 
darkens until its value is almost gone, 


or until what was intended as an orna- 
ment becomes a positive eyesore. The 
example of St. Paul’s Cathedral is con- 
stantly present, and what has happened 
to that must happen to every other 
building in London that is burdened 
with any considerable amount of detail. 
Even so recent a structure as Mr. 
Waterhouse’s Natural History Museum 
at South Kensington, built in buff terra 
cotta, originally of a good warm hue, 
is black in many places where the elab- 
orate detail has been exposed to atmos- 
pheric influences. Yet in the face of 
these examples, and their number is all 
but limitless, many architects go calmly 
on adding piece after piece of detail to 
their buildings, and doing, with the 
utmost apparent glee, and sometimes 
in the best of good taste, just what they 
ought not to do. And herein British 
architects give expression to a charac- 
teristic abounding in architects at 
home. 

Besides the leading characteristics of 
current London architecture *already 
noted, are sundry devices and types of 
parts so frequently employed as to be 
fairly considered general, though in 
themselves scarcely distinctive. These 
include the constant employment of 
high-pitched roofs since the Gothic re- 
vival, with gables and dormers, and in 
almost every sort of structure ; in the 
elevation of the building, wherever pos- 
sible, upon a low basement, usually 
partly underground, a system that ob- 
tains not only in dwelling houses— 
though not now so frequently employed 
in the suburbs as formerly—but in the 
business and city buildings where its 
use is much less logical; in a very 
general employment of broad plain un- 
ornamented freizes between windows, 
bordered by string courses formed by 
the hoods of the lower windows and 
the sills of the upper; in the banding 
together of windows in vertical bays, 
though often crossed by horizontal 
lines. And it is, perhaps, needless to 
add that in a land where the buildings 
are almost universally heated by open 
grates—for such is the progress of civ- 
ilization in the British Isles—the chim- 
neys add a special note of their own to 
the design, and materially help in giv- 
ing distinctive character, ‘These may 
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not all be entitled to be called charac- 
teristic elements in modern London de- 
sign, indeed that is composed of too 
many diffuse elements to be catalogued 
and labeled, but they enter so fre- 
quently into the new designs as to be 
quite noticeable. 

It is not well to generalize too much 
in speaking of the material at the com- 
mand of the London architect. After 
all, it is not what a man Aas to use that 
makes architectural design good or 


his command, of the method of design 
he follows, but in the manner in which 
he designs. Mr. Norman Shaw, for ex- 
ample, obtains quite unprecedented re- 
sults by a thorough mastery of form, 
quite apart from ornamental detail, re- 
sults, by the way, that many of his 
copiers and imitators have entirely 
failed in obtaining, even when they 
copied him most closely. Mr. Ernest 
George, whose style is wholly dif- 
ferent from Mr. Shaw’s and who uses 
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great or even pleasing, but ow he uses 
it. Gables and plain bands, stone and 
terra cotta, picturesqueness and the 
absence of huge structures may be well 
enough in their way, but unless they 
are handled by a capable hand, com- 
bined in a capable manner, and used in 
a way that obtains the best possible 
result, all of which requires a fine ar- 
tistic insight, the building is never other 
than a failure. London architecture is 
not composed of the materials the 
architect has to use, of the devices at 


Norman Shaw, Architect. 


much more detail, resembles him in 
standing along among his followers. 

It is the man that makes a building 
great or even interesting ; the individ- 
uality he puts upon it, the feeling he 
breathes into it. ‘There is a good deal 
of building in London in which this 
may be noted; buildings that are gems 
in the midst of an unsightly mass of 
unsightly structures, the horrid re- 
mains of a thoughtless age. Yet few 
as these new structures are, compared 
with the enormous bulk of older work 
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not yet swept away, thev lift current 
English architecture well up from the 
indifferent and the mediocre, and 
place it,so far as domestic architecture 
is concerned, in the very front rank of 
modern architecture. ‘l'his fact is not 
at all understood in America, where 
the French craze now overshadows 
every other architectural notion. We 
do not need the substitution of English 
models for French, for that would only 
be the substitution of one fad for an- 
other, but if our American architects 
would know the best that is now being 
done in their art—not what has been 
done, if you please, but what is now 
being done—they cannot afford longer 
to ignore the claims of modern Eng- 
lish architecture. It is not always 
great, it is not aiways satisfactory, it 
is frequently full of faults, and per- 
sonal affectation ofttimes spoils a de- 
sign otherwise harmonious and beauti- 
ful; but in its best examples it is 
always interesting and often rises to 


Ernest George & Peto, Architects. 


the very highest type of modern archi- 
tecture. 

In surveying current English archi- 
tecture the conditions under which it 
is produced must be kept well in view. 
English architects have an historic past 
of almost unprecedented brilliancy to 
look back upon. Its monuments are 
continually before their eyes ; its influ- 
ence is felt in their very life ; they can- 
not escape from itif they would. The 
same is true of France, but the French 
architects have so long since emanci- 
pated themselves from their historic 
past by sheer force of academic train- 
ing and scholarship as to be quite un- 
influenced by their stupendous histori- 
cal monuments. English architects, 
even in the most brilliant periods of 
their Renaissance, did not forget their 
ancient past; there is, therefore, a 
strong note of this feeling, this respect, 
this influence—call it what you will— 
in their present work. It is stronger 
now than a few years ago, for the wild 
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unreasoning copying of forms in the 
early stages of the Gothic revival has 
given way to a soberer study, a keener 
insight into the signification of forms, 
a wider appreciation of the real nature 
and function of modern architecture. 
With Wren’s glorious cathedral of St. 
Paul’s before them, a work as distinc- 
tively English as Salisbury and Lich- 
field, as York and Ely, it would be 
strange indeed if English architects 
should forget the teachings of their 
Anglo-Classic Renaissance. Yet they 
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the results of officialism in architecture, 
which appears to no greater advantage 
in London than in America. ‘The lack 
of success in handling Renaissance de- 
sign is further illustrated in the famous 
Church of the Oratory, Brompton. 
This is, perhaps, the most pretentious 
Renaissance undertaking in modern 
English church architecture ; the se- 
lection of the style was determined by 
ecclesiastical influence, the Roman 
church of to-day feeling more at home 
in a sumptuous Renaissance structure 
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nave at times ignored these teachings, 
but with the result that, with scarce an 
exception, the modern Renaissance 
buildings of London which have been 
designed under French influences, are 
totally uninteresting. Such, for exam- 
ple, are the Bankruptcy Courts, the lat- 
est addition to the General Post-office, 
and Sir George Gilbert Scott’s Public 
Offices, Whitehall. The last was by 
official order and against the vehement 
protests of the architect who was forced 
to carry it out ina semi-French style 
believed to be Italian by its official 
sponsors. The two former structures are 


than in a Gothicedifice. Although the 
winner of the competition in which 
this church was gained subsequently 
studied in Italy, it cannot be said he 
has added a new stage to the develop- 
ment of the so-called classic church. 
Of the successful Renaissance struc- 
tures in London the first place is un- 
questionably held by the City of Lon- 
don Schools on the Victoria Embank- 
nrent. This isasplendid and imposing 
design of a rich architectural form, 
heightened with sculpture to an ex- 
tent rather unusual in British public 
buildings. Purists will doubtless tell 
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us that, at the best, it is a mixture of 
motifs; that its basic idea is early 
French Renaissance; that its central 
turret is borrowed from the Hotel de 
Ville in Paris ; that its flanking towers 
have a suggestion of Wren in them; 
but the whole design is well composed 
and exceedingly happy, without the 
hint of patchwork these bald state- 
ments might imply. And certainly 
American architects who look with the 
utmost complacency upon the actual 
appropriation of entire designs of the 
past in their own buildings, and Ameri- 
can so-called critics who do not hesi- 
tate to praise these misappropriations 
under the very eyes of the public, can- 
not quarrel with a man for borrowing 
a few hints. Raised on a lofty base, 
the two stories of the main facade of 
the school, with its high pitched roof 
and supporting tower at either end, 
forms one of the most successful and 
picturesque structures in all London. 
The chief features of the design is a 
series of arches carried across the sec- 
ond floor, with deeply recessed win- 
dows. An abundance of light and 
shade is obtained and a very happy 
expression given to the great hall 
behind them. The detail is rich with- 
out being burdensome, and the whole 
design indicates a thorough mastery of 
the materials employed. The high 
roof, with its light lantern in the cen- 
tre, is admirably conceived, and, with 
the towers that surmount the end piers 
of the building, forms a thoroughly 
satisfactory finish. 

In striking contrast with the elab- 
orateness of this design, at one end of 
the Embankment, is the New Scotland 
Yard at the further extremity. ‘This 
is a severe and stately design by Mr. 
Norman Shaw, in which the effect is 
obtained wholly by careful propor- 
tions, strong walls and simple win- 
dows. Itisa large rectangular build- 
ing with four turrets, one at each cor- 
ner, and two gables with roofs carried 
parallel tothe river. The severity of 
the architecture, which includes no 
ornament whatever, save the rings of 
the turret bases and the heavy en- 
trance porch—hbarring the not alto- 
gether happy gable ornaments—is 
perfectly in keeping with the purposes 


of the edifice. Yet plain as it is it 
bears the impress of the work of a con- 
summate architect who knew exactly 
what to do inthe right place. Some 
exception may be taken to building 
the brick-work of the superstructure 
directly upon the granite of the base- 
ment without the intervention of a 
moulding or line of demarcation be- 
tween them ; but with this exception it 
is a notable piece of design difficult to 
find fault with. 

And beyond this structure is the 
greatest and most splendid public 
building in London, an edifice so 
grandly thought out, so superbly 
planned, so satisfactory in its masses, 
its forms, its detail, that one can scarce 
realize that it was the work of a single 
man in the present century. I refer to 
the Houses of Parliament, whose im- 
mense superiority is even now scarcely 
recognized by English architects, but 
which have not only held their own 
against all later work, but which, in 
their class, most favorably compare 
with the best work of former periods. 
It is not the least distinguished glory 
of the British Houses of Parliament 
that, unlike most other structures de- 
signed on historical Gothic bases, they 
are most distinctly modern. ‘There is 
no copying of forms simply because 
they were old or “looked well ;” no 
sham imposition of ancient ideas pros- 
tituted to modern uses, no suggestion, 
even, of antiquity. They are as dis- 
tinctly modern and up to date asthough 
they were built—shall I say ?—after 
the latest and most approved French 
fashion. Among all other structures 
of London they stand alone and 
supreme—excepting St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, which is to be judged by quite a 
different standard—holding their own 
against any other building of modern 
times. We may not yet be able to 
judge this masterpiece as it should be 
judged, we may not always be able to 
shred preconceived notions of what is 
right and good in architecture when we 
stand before it. but | am convinced that 
free, unbiassed study can lead to but 
one result—a deepening impression of 
the greatness of the conception and of 
the greatness of the man who designed 
it. Fortunately it has had no copiers, 
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nor is it a building one would see 
copied. Unique among the great 


buildings of the world it is rightly en- 
titled to be classed with the greatest 
and most successful of them. As a 
work of art no other building in Eng- 
land of this century, if indeed in all 
Europe, can compare with it. And it 
should not be forgotten that it is a 
thoroughly English structure, impos- 
sible of design out of England, almost 
inconceivable on any other site than 
directly upon the ‘Thames ; certainly 
nowhere else so beautitul and impos- 
ing. Those well-meaning but mis- 
guided gentlemen who are now engaged 
in foistering the style of modern France 
upon this unoffending and_ helpless 
country, would do well, in consider- 
ing the essentially national character 
of the style of this structure, to ask if 
their own importations—just from 
Paris, like a bill of milliner’s finery— 
can bear the test of American nation- 
ality. Surely this is not an inconsider- 
able element in the evolution of a na- 
tional architecture. 

Begun in 1840 and practically com- 
pleted when Sir Charles Barry died in 
1860, the Houses of Parliament 
scarcely belong to the present stage of 
modern English architecture. A more 
pertinent illustration is supplied by the 
New Law Courts. Here is a closer fol- 
lowing of the historical materials of 
Gothic architecture, and its faults of 
design are largely due to this fact. 
There can be no question of Street’s 
thorough mastery of the Gothic, nor 
that he frequently endowed his designs 
with a large amount of modern feeling, 
nor that he was keenly alive to the 
modern utilitarian requirements of al- 
most every grade of building ; but he 
was unable to shake off his intense 
fondness for the picturesque, which 
often Jed him into errors. He did not 
hesitate to put tracery into his windows 
when their situation and the internal 
disposition of the apartments they 
lighted called for the utmost amount of 
uninterrupted daylight. He did not 
stop at towers and turrets if he could, 
by their use, obtain highly pictur- 
esque effects, that while beautiful were 
certainly not necessary nor useful. 
The New Law Courts are clearly the 


re 


most notable public buildings in Lon- 
don, after the Houses of Parliament, 
but they are not the masterpiece the 
older structure is, though it is unfair 
to both of them to place them in com- 
parison. 

Few modern buildings have been so 
severely criticised for internal arrange- 
ment as the New Law Courts. Yet, as 
finally built, they included accommo- 
dations for four more courts than were 
originally intended. The great cen- 
tral hall was determined upon by a 
small majority in the committee, for no 
other reason than that there had been 
one at Westminster; but here the hall 
is on a different floor from the courts, 
and as the public are not admitted to 
it, it is practically useless. ‘The almost 
unparalleled disputes between the 
architect and his committees, during 
the construction, were of so paintrul and 
vacillating a nature as to be responsi- 
ble for many of the errors. It is its 
misfortune to be placed where it can- 
not beseen. On three sides are nar- 
row, crooked streets, from which a 
general view is impossible, and the 
open space on the fourth affords no 
better vantage ground. It isespecially 
unfortunate that the main facade 
should face the winding Strand, since 
from no single spot can the whole of it 
be seen. Possibly, Street himself was 
fully alive to this circumstance when 
he broke his main front up into almost 
as many parts as it could be broken 
into, separated them by turrets that 
are monotonousin their frequent reiter- 
ation, and designed what is reallv a 
series of fronts that open up one after 
the other, asthe building is approached 
from the direction of Charing Cross. 
Had it been necessary to follow the 
curve of the street, no better way of 
getting over the difficulty of a facade 
could have been adopted, but even 
though necessitated by the site, the 
building suffers from this treatment 
and is lacking in the unity of exterior 
that may naturally be demanded in so 
long and important a front. Even as 
it is, the best use has not been made of 
it. The turrets have already been 
spoken of as wearying in number, and 
not altogether pleasing in design. The 
arcade carried across much of the lower 
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part of the facade, partly as a screen, 
partly as a dividing line from the street, 
and partly, no doubt, as a device to 
unite the whole in one idea, quite fails 
of its purpose, and scarcely amounts to 
more than a hindrance to light and air. 
The entrance to the main hall, origin- 
ally intended to be parallel to the 
Strand, instead of at right angles to it, 
as it now is, is further wanting in the 
monumental treatment that should 
have been given to it. But the whole 
structure is a marvelous monument to 
the industry, the genius and the ability 
of the architect. We may sit down and 
compose criticisms on it, point out 
where it might have been bettered, 
what should have been left undone, 
what had better have been done, but it 
is another thing to have had to cope 
with the jealousies of contending 
authorities, to accommodate more 
courts than were called for in the 
original plan, to alter, to change, to 
make’ new devices, to suit all, and 
oneself least of all. This is what the 
practice of modern architecture largely 
consists in, especially in work of a pub- 
lic or political nature. If the New 
Law Courts of London are not flawless 
buildings, they are at least great 
enough and important enough to com- 
mand the thoughtful attention of every 
student. 

The Imperial Institute, at South 
Kensington, is the newest large public 
building in London. Built from the 
designs of Mr. T. E. Colcutt, it is a 
notable addition to the large buildings 
of London, though not to be classed 
with the two structures | have just 
spoken of. The building was intended 
to typify and represent the unity and 
majesty of the British Empire, and both 
popularly and professionally is regarded 
in London as completely failing to ac- 
complish the specific purpose for which 
it was erected. I should imagine the 
satisfactory accomplishment of this 
task entirely beyond the capabilities of 
any English architect, living or dead. 
The idea is so vast, the meaning so 
tremendous and so awe-inspiring—I try 
to convey the British conception—as 
to be quite untranslatable into archi- 
tectural form. ‘The structure consists 
of a central pavilion, with galleries 
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connecting a smaller pavilion at either 
end, beyond which are to rise other 
buildings not yet carried out. Imme- 
diately behind the central pavilion is a 
large tower that is condemned on the 
grounds just adverted to, and which I 
will maintain to my last breath are 
most unjust to the architect. Possibly 
the error lay in the style, which isa 
rich English Renaissance, for certainly 
the architect of the Arc de Triomphe, 
in Paris, succeeded unmistakably and 
admirably in expressing the idea of 
French imperialism and grandeur. A 
more stately style of architecture was, 
perhaps, needed here, for there can be 
no doubt whatever but that the archi- 
tect has fritted away many of his op- 
portunities by the elaborateness of his 
ornament and the breaking up of his sur- 
faces. ‘Ihe design is distinctly ornate, 
save the tower, which is bold and fine 
and is crowned with a dome, unfor- 
tunately not of stone, surmounted bya 
lantern. It is quite justifiable to find 
fault with the immense quantity of de- 
tail applied to this structure. Very 
good in itself, there is quite too much 
of it for the London climate, and in a 
very few years its ornamental value 
will have entirely departed. Already, 
though the building has scarcely been 
more than opened, much of it has 
blackened so as to be quite indis- 
tinguishable, and each year will add 
more and more to the same misfortune. 
The corner turrets on the pavilions are 
also errors of judgment, being small 
decorative affairs, almost Indian in 
design, hardly in keeping with the 
style, and detracting from the dignity 
of the design. The introduction of red 
brick in the secondary towers and in 
the inner walls of the arcade on the 
first floor is another striking instance 
of the tendency of the architect to vary 
his design and his material from pure 
delight in change. 

The British criticism on this building 
that it does not represent the glory of 
the British Empire may be true enough, 
but at least this cannot be affirmed of 
the lions that are placed on each side 
of the entrance steps. The great point 
of these beasts is the manner in which 
they sniff the air. Their nostrils have 
a slightly upward turn that raises them 
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among ordinary animals and endows 
them with an air of utter respectability 
and contempt for mankind in general, 
that must, | am very sure, largely 
typify the British Empire, though the 
building fails to do so. 

Or the other new public and semi- 
public buildings in London there is 
little to be said, save that none of them 
approaches in interest those that have 
been named. ‘The new Admiralty 
offices are of commonplace design, 
treated with pavilions at the ends and 
in the centre, and with engaged col- 
umns of buff stone against a brilliant 
red brick, a combination that in its un- 
finished state is more noteworthy for 
its color than for its design. The new 
Record office, in Chancery lane, follows 
very closely the design of the older 
structure, and is, in consequence, a 
somewhat notable instance of good 
taste on the part of the architect. Mr. 
Waterhouse’s building for the City of 
London Guilds, a technical institute, at 
South Kensington, avoids the too rich 
detail with which his nearby Natural 
History Museum is ornamented, and in 
the severity of its forms not unnatur- 
ally suggests the mechanical and prac- 
tical arts taught within it. Inthe ad- 
ditions to the National Gallery, a more 
severely classical design than that of any 
other public building in London, the 
architect has had the extremely diffi- 
cult task of having to piece a new 
part on to an old structure of rather 
tame if refined design, and which he 
has performed as well as the conditions 
of the case permitted. 

In business buildings London offers 
examples of every sort, the good and 
the bad, the old and the new, with a 
preponderance of both the bad and the 
old. Yet with so many horrible exam- 
ples of what not to do the modern 
architect often fails in his commercial 
designs. Usually heerrsin putting on 
as much ornament and detail as hecan, 
as though architecture began and 
ended with this silly process. A whole 
colony of such structures has arisen 
in Arundel street and Norfolk street, 
Strand, and the adjoining streets, which 
rather suggest delicate pieces of pastry, 
or the toy houses of children, than 
buildings applied to the stern realities 
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of business. It is impossible to deny a 
picturesque effect to these streets, but 
surely the more picturesque a business 
building is, the more varied its outline, 
the more elaborate its detail, the fur- 
ther it departs from the purposes for 
which it was built, and the less satis- 
factorily, to tenants and to passers-by, 
does it fulfill the functions for which it 
was created. There isa limit beyond 
which the picturesqueness of a business 
building cannot be pushed with reason 
or to advantage. A small office 
building in Chancery lane, opposite 
Lincoln’s Inn gateway, is a striking 
instance of a _ highly picturesque 
effect obtained by the simplest 
means, and, if that quality is to be 
used in structures of this class, in an 
entirely satisfactory manner. It is not 
more than four stories high, treated 
throughout with the utmost severity, 
with plain mullioned windows and sim- 
ple gable, a very charming little struc- 
ture, entirely opposed to American 
ideas of an office building, but an 
admirable one, and, in its way, entirely 
successful. Anotherinteresting design 
is the building Nos. 12 and 13 Poultry. 
This is a really notable piece of work, 
though the results are obtained by the 
simplest means. The ground floor, 
being given up to shops, has_ been 
entirely neglected in the design, a pro- 
cedure perhaps justified by the uses to 
which this floor is put. ‘The five upper 
floors form a single design, with a 
series of mullioned windows in the 
centre, with terra cotta sculptured 
panels between them, the blank wall 
spaces being massed on either side. 
The sixth floor is continued asa square 
topped gable above the side roofing 
lines, and is finished with a steep slop- 
ing roof. The color is a rich dark red, 
doubtless darkened by exposure, and 
helps very much in producing the 
extremely restful and charming effect 
of the building, 

It would be tedious, and perhaps 
unnecessary to criticise in detail the 
business buildings of London, or even 
the more notable ones. It is often a 
wearisome task to look out the best 
examples, for they are widely distrib- 
uted and not seldom almost hidden 
from the public’seye. Oneof the most 
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striking illustrations of this is the new 
building of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants. Used partly by the In- 
stitute, partly as an office building, this 
edifice is of more than ordinary interest, 
and in the beauty of the design, the 
originality of the treatment, the ex- 
quisite nature of the detail, is one of 
the most notable buildings in London, 
public or private. Yet it ishidden ina 
maze of narrow streets where the 
average passer-by would neverstop to 
look for it, where even those seeking it 
may miss it, and where its value both 
to itself and as an ornament to the city 
is almost totally lost. But the architect 
is not to be censured for his unfortunate 
site, and the Institute is rather to be 
praised for the public spiritit has shown 
in putting up so monumental an edifice 
and sparing neither cost nor labor to 
perfect it, knowing there could be no 
adequate return in artistic enjoyment 
from their enterprise. Notwithstanding 
that a good deal of space is given up to 
offices, the building is essentially a 
home—I should rather say a palace— 
for the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants, andso a rich style of architecture 
is appropriately and naturally em- 
ployed. As the assistance of Mr. 
Thorneycroft, R.A., was secured for the 
sculpture, it need scarcely be said that 
in the skilled hands ot Mr. John Bel- 
cher, the architect, a truly notable 
building has been secured. he main 
portion is but three stories in height ; 
a basement, treated with large blocks 
of cut stone, rather unnecessarily car- 
ried directly across the supporting 
columns—without question one of the 
errors of the design—an intermediate 
story, plainly treated; and an upper 
story that has the value of a freize, 
richly treated with Doric columns 
inclosing rusticated arched windows. 
Perhaps the most striking thing in the 
design is a carved freize carried around 
the entire building immediately below 
the windows of the third story. Ina 
sense it appears out of place, since a 
freize can never be anything but a 
freize, even when itis broken, as inthe 
present instance, by columns passing 
through it, and naturally belongs under 
a supporting or architectural cornice. 
In departing from the established cus- 
Vol. V.—1.—2. 
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tom Mr. Belcher has undoubtedly suc- 
ceeded in giving a fresh note of origin- 
alty to his design, though it must be 
admitted that the value of the freize is 
considerably lessened by its position, 
which is a little too high for its fine 
merits to be properly seen. ‘Too much 
praise cannot be given for the exquisite 
detail in this building, now in the full 
glory of fresh carving. The curved 
lines are admirably handled and the 
strong, vigorous foliage is thoroughly 
in keeping with the monumental char- 
acter of the building. Internally the 
building is not so happy as without. 
The detail, while well worked up, is 
sometimes heavy and the proportions 
unpleasing ; but taken asa whole thisis 
one of the most interesting of the 
newest of London buildings. 

The new building of the Metropol- 
itan Life Assurance Society, by Mr. 
Aston Webb, is an office building pure 
and simple, and, barring some eccen- 
tricities in detail, is an eminently suc- 
cessful and interesting design. It is 
four stories in height, with a sub-base- 
ment, each floor being treated with 
large segmental windows of similar de- 
sign, with a broad plain freize between 
each floor. A charming oriel over the 
entrance on the corner relieyés the 
somewhat severe lines of the building 
and gives a needed note of emphasis. 
The predominating element in the de- 
sign is the horizontal, and it is an in- 


teresting example of the successful 
way in which this may be handled. 
Notwithstanding that the horizontal 


lines are emphasized by the dividing 
freizes with strings on either side, the 
effect is entirely united and uniform. 
It is true there are four stories here di- 
vided in a most unmistakable fashion, 
but there is no breaking up, no piling 
of parts one onthe other that may so 
frequently be seen in American de- 
signs into which the horizontal enters. 
The explanation is easy. The build- 
ing has a fairly large frontage and 
is low, the elements that naturally 
call for horizontal treatment. More 
than this, the design is entirely har- 
monious ; it is not four designs heaped 
one on the other, but a single design 
divided by four lines; the distinction 
is very great and the success of the 
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building depends on the way in which 
this has been done. London contains 
many other buildings, some good, some 
bad, with emphasized horizontal lines, 
but it is seldom that one discerns an 
element of discord. The principle of 
unity is well understood, and this is one 
of the important lessons that current 
English architecture can teach Ameri- 
can architects. 

Interesting as many London com- 
mercial buildings are they scarcely ap- 
proach in interest the domestic build- 
ings. ‘These are of amazing richness and 
variety of design, and here the English 
architects appear, as a whole, at their 
best. Doubtless the more abundant op- 
portunities for the erection of houses, as 
distinguished from business premises, 
has a good deal to do with the ability 
to treat them in an artistic and inter- 
esting manner; but for whatever rea- 
son they attain, in this class, an extra- 
ordinary merit of design that justly 
entitles them to the very highest rank 
among the architects of the world. Of 
the many English architects engaged 
in actual practice none has produced 
more notable domestic buildings than 
Mr. Norman Shaw. I need not under- 
take to argue for his position among 
living English architects, though it can 
scarcely be questioned but that he has 
influenced the building art of his time 
in his country more largely than has 
any other man now living. For our 
present purposes we may content our- 
selves with the houses he has built, de- 
light in their fine forms, enjoy the 
skilful manner in which most artistic 
effects are obtained with the simplest 
means, note how little ornament is used 
and how, in consequence, the style he 
has made his own is thoroughly fitted 
for the harsh climate of London. ‘That 
such a man should have his imitators is 
without question, and quite as natural 
is it that his copiers should, most of 
them, entirely fail in approaching him 
in the quality and beauty of his de- 
signs. 

The houses of Mr. Shaw are notable, 
as has been hinted, for the obtaining 
of architectural effects with the sim- 
plest materials. Ornament is the least 
important servant he calls to his assist- 
ance, and not unfrequently he dis- 
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penses with it altogether. I would not 
say that those designs in which the least 
detail is employed are the best things 
he has done, but his thorough mastery 
of design and his keen artistic feeling 
enable him to produce extraordinarily 
interesting results of the very highest 
type of fine domestic building, where a 
less sensitively artistic man would have 
only failure and dissatisfaction. ‘The 
newer parts of London contain many 
interesting groups of houses. Mr. Shaw 
is himself numerously represented in 
characteristic and striking designs, but 
always with the utmost sobriety and 
self-control. Mr. Ernest George has 
impressed his personality upon one 
notable district and has contributed to 
the adornment of many others, while 
other architects, in their own special 
way, have added their quota to the 
interesting new dwellings of London. 
Close after them have followed the, 
speculative builder, imagining archi- 
tecture to be a mimic art of variation 
or supposing that a gable, or a column- 
ated entrance porch, or a small shallow 
bow window, or other elementary feat- 
ure was the end, the aim, the body, the 
substance of all that is good and great 
and enduring in architecture. 

Mr. George’s work is wholly distinct 
from that of Mr. Shaw, depending as 
it does more on detail and a general 
richness of design for its effect. If 
there is sometimes a greater variation 
of surfaces than seems always neces- 
sary, if there isan enrichment of parts 
and a wealth of ornament, it is at least 
satisfactory to feel that it is always 
good and very often intensely and 
charmingly picturesque. This, indeed, 
appears to be the aim of the architect. 
and he secures it with the help of a 
powerful imagination, with immense 
fertility of resource, and a fine ability 
in the disposing of an abundance of 
material in an entirely satisfactory and 
eminently happy manner. It does not, 
it is true, always escape from the dan- 
gers that attend the frequent use of 
detail, but his work is always marked 
by a depth of feeling and an artistic 
perception that renders his lapses 
towards superabundance admissible, if 
not wholly pardonable. 

If the traveler in London will take 
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the trouble to compare the older parts 
of the city with the newer he will not 
long remain in doubt as to the value 
of the work English architects are now 
doing. And if he will go further than 
that and compare these new districts 
with the best new districts of Paris, or 
of New York or of Boston or of Chi- 
cago, he will speedily discover, like- 
wise, that in the new parts of London 
he is standing before an architecture 
of a type wholly strange and new to 
him, an architecture which while not 
always great is so frequently interest- 
ing and of such marked originality 
and power as to be quite distinct 
among the domestic architecture of 
our time. Take, for example, the 
streets in the neighborhood of Russell 
square, or even the older streets in the 
neighborhood of Hyde Park, and com- 
pare them with the groups of houses 
in Harrington Gardens, in Collingham 
Gardens, with Mr. Shaw’s houses in 
(Jueen’s Gate or on the Chelsea Em- 
bankment, with the newly-built section 
in and around Cadogan Square, with 
Kensington Court Gardens, or with the 
artist homes in Melburry road, and he 
will realize, as it is otherwise impossi- 
ble to realize, just what English archi- 
tects of the present day are doing for 
their metropolis. I do not mean to in- 
timate that allthe dwellings covered in 
these districts are of the same quality 
or interest ; many are most distinctly 
not ; many othersare but poor copies ; 
but take the best work in its best 
examples and a prodigious quantity of 
very good buildings may be seen. 

It is a pity that when people build 
they do not always employ the most 
competent architects. The success 
achieved by the leaders in the new 
movement has provoked, as I have re- 
peatedly said, a host of copiers. It is 
this inferior work that predominates in 
the new localities, or rather which sur- 
rounds the kernel of good buildings 
which marks the beginnings of many 
of the new districts. Whether in time 
to come the progress of the inferior 
architecture and its indefinite multipli- 
cation will cause a revulsion towards a 
new series of models Iamnot prepared 
to say. It is quite within the range of 
possibilities that street after street of 
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variegated designs on the same base 
will become more wearisome than the 
dull streets so characteristic of the 
older parts of the city. But surely 
each year, in London as in America, 
brings with it a wider appreciation of 
the meaning and possibilities of archi- 
tecture. It is true there are no indica- 
tions of such an appreciation among 
the British nobility so far as their town 
houses are concerned. Though many 
magnificent country seats have been 
built by the leading living English 
architects the nobility still keep up 
London houses of most intolerable 
ugliness, and perhaps until this cultured 
class awakens to its responsibilities in 
this respect the general spread of the 
new movement in London can never 
be complete. But though the great 
ones of Britain may be indifferent to 
the external architecture of their city 
houses a larger public must, in time, 
learn the value of a real architecture. 

These very imperfect notes on a few 
notable buildings and tendencies in 
current London architecture have al- 
ready exceeded reasonable limits, and 
no word has yet been said on the 
supremest form of that architecture. I 
mean the churches. We do not know, 
in America, the splendid ecclesiastical 
structures that have been built in Lon- 
don within the last ten or fifteen years. 
Mr. Pearson clearly takes the lead in 
this work, though the churches of 
Street, of Bodley, of the younger Gil- 
bert Scott and of Sedding should not 
be overlooked. The churches erected 
by this quintette of architects are, taken 
as a whole, real churches, characterized 
by a true churchly feeling, a feeling 
that, in many instances, permeates the 
whole design and gives it a life of its 
own quite apart from the forms used. 
Mr. Pearson has been especially happy 
in giving this effect to his churches, 
and while I do not always find his ex- 
teriors as expressive nor as inspiring as 
his interiors, it is impossible not to feel 
their originality and true churchly 
nature. Most of these churches are 
the result of the High Church move- 
ment, which in them has erected a 
splendid monument to itself that will 
last while one brick remains upon 
another. For most of these new 
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churches are in brick, stone sometimes 
not even appearing in the detail, save 
in the window tracery. Yet though 
brick is the most difficult material with 
which to obtain monumental effect 
there is no poverty in the design, either 
external or internal. 

The lesson these churches teach is 
unmistakable. ‘The architect is mas- 
ter of his work. Mr. Pearson, for ex- 
ample, never copies medizval forms, 
never reproduces medizval churches, 
but builds a modern nineteenth century 
church with the materials handed down 
from the middle ages. It is not the 
least remarkable feature in current 
English work that an architect in 
active busy practice can produce build- 
ings of such a character. It shows 
that English architecture—yes, English 
medizval architecture—contains ele- 
ments of vitality with which as yet we 
on this side of the Atlantic are scarcely 
acquainted. 


There is no more enjoyable pil- 
grimage to be made in_ London, 
crowded as the city is with interesting 
and pleasurable things, than a visit to 
its modern churches. And if one 
would carry away with him from Lon- 
don a lasting impression of a truly 
great modern church, a church whose 
strength is its fine and beautiful archi- 
tecture, where effects are not sought by 
heavy forms, by costly mosaic, by 
elaborate frescoes, by the hundred 
devices we imagine necessary to an 
artistic (?) church in America; but a 
church in which the architect has 
drunken wisely and deeply at the in- 
exhaustible font of medieval imagina- 
tion and beauty, then may I be per- 
mitted to suggest a trip to the new 
Catholic Apostolic Church, Maida Vaie, 
the latest church built by Mr. Pearson, 
and which happily crowns the long 
series of notable ecclesiastical build- 
ings carried out by him. 


Barr Ferree. 
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A FRENCH DINING-ROOM OF 
Tis only in comparatively 
recent times that the din- 


cestors, turbulent, flery and 
constant!y on the move, 
were satisfied with the 
most rudimentary household arrange- 
ments, and, though they occasionally 
displayed a taste for luxury and 
sumptuous surroundings, they had no 
conception of what we call comfort. 

In the fifteenth century, the castles 
were without permanent furniture. The 
beds, tables, settles, chests and so forth 
were transported in the chariots or on 
the backs of pack-horses every time 
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TABLE, 


UPPER MIDDLE-CLASS TYPE. 
the viands, they at all events testified 
to the robust appetites of our fore- 


ing-room, properly so fathers. Next day, however, the giver 
called, has been in exist- of the feast resumed his ordinary 
ence in France. Our an- habits; the banqueting halls were shut 


up and the plate, ewers, cups, etc., care- 
fully packed away in chests. The lord 
of the castle almost invariably ate 
alone in his room or even in the kitchen, 
Besides, he usually fed hastily, some- 
what like an animal, his mind being 
filled with exciting thoughts of fight- 
ing, of jousts, or of the chase. 

his state of things continued for 
very many years, and it isnot in the least 
astonishing that it should have been so. 
In France, the sentiment of family inti- 
macy is of relatively recent date, and 


the suzerain went from one place this sentiment could alone make the 
to another. Jt is true, the castles dining-room cheerful, pleasant and 
contained large halls, in which the homelike—that is to say, as we con- 
princes and knights entertained their ceive it at present. 

friends and retainers; but these apart- Louis the Fourteenth and even the 


ments had no precisely defined charac- 
ter and, in any case, were seldom used 
for anything but grand banquets. These 
feasts often lasted half a day, and if 
not distinguished by the delicacy of 


voluptuous Louis the Fifteenth took 
their repasts in their cabinet, and so 
recently as a hundred years ago, the 
greater number of houses were with- 
out any room exclusively devoted to 
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the pleasures of gastronomy. It is to 
be noted, however, that it was in the 
eighteenth century—at the time when 
Brillat-Savarin placed cookery on a 
higher level and established the PAysz- 
ologie du Gott—that the dining-room 
underwent a transformation, was first 
furnished and decorated in a style 
peculiar to itself, and acquired, rapidly 
and surely, a right of citizenship, so 
to speak, in France. Some of the 
dining-rooms of that period, although 
far from perfect, soon became famous, 
and, thanks to the chroniclers of those 
days, we know many details as to the 
way in which they were arranged. We 
may cite, as an example, that of the 
Chateau de Gaillon, celebrated for its 
good cheer, and that of the beautifui 
Madame de Lauraguais. The dining- 
room of this great lady was spacious, 
oval in shape and ornamented with 
mirrors which, in those days, were con- 
sidered exquisite. The furniture 
matched the tapestry and was deco- 
rated with Chinese trees, painted on a 
white ground. 

Curiously enough, the dining-rooms 
of that epoch were profusely decorated, 
and yet the furnishing was, as a rule, 
remarkably simple. In 1785, four years 
before the Revolution, one of the 
dining-rooms of great repute was that 
of the Princesse de Lamballe, which did 
not contain a single article of furniture 
of real value. There were a score of 
chairs, painted yellow and covered with 
crimson plush; a table, a chest of 
drawers with a marble top, a fireplace 
with fender, shovel and tongs, and 
lastly, a crimson velvet screen and a 
cut-glass chandelier. That was all, and 
yet the Princesse de Lamballe was one 
of the most stylish women of the time 
and a bosom friend of the Queen. 

[o-day, even a lower middle-class 
family would be dissatisfied with such 
a bare, commonplace dining-room. We 
have become harder to please—perhaps 
too much so. Since the reign of Louis 
Philippe the thing has been pushed to 
an extreme. It was about that period, 
in fact, that pictures, sculptures, plate, 
china, cut-glass, silver, and even arti- 
cles of furniture utterly foreign to the 
service of the table began to be 
crowded, au petit bonheur, into the din- 
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ing-rooms of some of the more vain of 
our fellow-countrymen. ‘this exag- 
gerated fashion has, fortunately, been 
confined to certain houses remarkable 
for the bad taste of their furnishing. 
Nothing should be carried too far, for 
an excess of display is detrimental to 
true luxury. In order to be in the 
fashion and in good taste, it is not 
necessary either to pile up a_hetero- 
geneous collection of useless objects, 
or, on the other hand, to limit oneself 
to the severe, icy simplicity of the 
Middle Ages. J/n medio stat virtus. 

Upon the whole, the French dining- 
room of the present day seems to be 
perfect; it is pleasing to the eye and 
comfortable withal. The various arti- 
cles of furniture in it are attractive, 
useful and commodious. They well 
convey the idea of what a dining-room 
ought to be, namely, a room that is not 
merely a refectory, but a place where, 
at meal times, all the members of the 
family meet and enjoy the pleasure of 
being together. The dining-room is 
the room for intimate family com- 
munion—even more so than the draw- 
ing-room—and modern society has, 
generally speaking, thoroughly grasped 
this fact. 

The typical dining-room here illus- 
trated is taken from the middle-class 
of French society—that class which we 
call the donne bourgeoisie. We may state 
here that this dining-room costs about 
ten thousand dollars and will serve as 
a model for persons with a yearly in- 
come of from fifteen to twenty thousand 
dollars. 

The arrangement of this room is as 
perfect as it could possibly be; it re- 
sponds completely to what is required, 
being very commodious and at the 
same time luxurious and stylish. As- 
suredly, the room is not grand or im- 
posing, but its aspect is highly pleasing, 
and it possesses the brightness, variety 
and comfort that are so necessary in 
things intended for private and con- 
stant use. 

While this dining-room is, in reality, 
but one apartment, it is composed of 
three rooms entirely separated from 
each other by tapestry curtains. The 
room which one enters first is that in 
which the meals are served. When the 
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repast is at an end the company passes 
through the hangings to the second 
room, where the men remain to smoke, 
while the ladies proceed immediately 
into the third room, in which tea, coffee 
and liqueurs are served. 

Dining-rooms of this kind are invari- 
ably located on the ground floor. They 
look out upon a garden, and daylight 
reaches them through brightly-colored 
stained glass windows, bearing pictures 
of birds, flowers and other objects calcu- 
lated to charm and enliven, rather than 
to instruct or to stir the feelings. At 
night, the rodm is lighted by wall- 
brackets, by lamps placed in the midst 
of green plants, and also by a central 
chandelier. M. Gerspach, a fellow- 
countryman of ours, has very justly 
said that the designing of a chandelier 
is a work of art. It must not only be 
suitable for its main purpose—the illu- 
mination of the room in which it is 
placed—but must also be an ornament 
by day; it must hang in such a way as 
not to interfere with the view. of the 
wall decorations or attract notice to 
itself to the detriment of the other 
sources of light. The Venetian glass 
chandelier appears to us to be the best 
fordining-rooms. It is light, shapely 
and elegant, while all its parts—sconces, 
twisted branches, reversed _ striated 
leaves and delicately-cut roses—receive 
an equal share of light. In the even- 
ing, the Venetian style of chandelier 
sheds a delicious light, without any 
strong, discordant reflections. In the 
day time it wears the aspect of a chis- 
eled stalactite, radiant and glittering. 

The dining-room which we present 
asa type contains two Venetian chan- 
deliers—one in the part where meals 
are served, and the other in the part in 
which coffee and liqueurs are partaken 
of. The intermediate portion, which, 
as already stated, isused more specially 
as a smoking-room, is lighted by a 
lamp of somewhat fanciful appearance 
and worked after the Oriental style. Its 
base is gilded; it is enameled with 
white, blue and red flowers, and bears 
in blue letters, the following classic in- 
scription taken from the Koran: 

‘God is the light of the Heavens and of the 


earth. This light is like that of a torch placed in 
a crystal, a crystal resembling a gleaming star.”’ 
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We have said that the dining-room is 
separated into three parts by tapestry 
hangings. These are very important 
things and their selection ought to be 
a matter of great care. In choosing 
them, as also the rest of the decorations, 
and especially the stained-glass win- 
dows, it is essential to avoid dull tints, 
gloomy subjects and lugubrious compo- 
sitions. Illustrations of suffering or 
abnegation, and of deep philosophical 
conceptions, would be out of place here. 
Moreover, tapestry-making is essen- 
tially a sumptuary art and isinseparable 
from the idea of brightness and supple- 
ness. Dining-room hangings should be 
floating and undulating, yielding unre- 
sistingly to the pressure of the hand 
that pushes them apart and returning 
the next instant to their former posi- 
tion. They should represent gay and 
brilliant scenes, such as mythological 
subjects, episodes of profane history, 
allegorical images, the meeting of two 
armies, a hunting scene or a triumphal 
procession ; these should be the adorn- 
ments of decorative ta >estry, the true 
and only tapestry. 

The decoration of the walls ought, 
likewise, to be bright and light in tint. 
On no account must it be heavy or ex- 
aggerated ; a few panels in the style 
of door curtains, and two or three pic- 
tures, landscapes or sea-pieces are 
quite sufficient. Those hackneyed 
representations of still life, such as the 
dozen of oysters with a glass of white 
wine anda lemon, and others of the 
same kind, are now entirely out of date. 

A dining-room takes its character in 
great measure from its sideboard or 
sideboards, and from its fireplace. 
Ought the sideboard and the fireplace 
to be inthe same style? We say no. 
Still, though different in style, it is 
necessary that they should harmonize 
one with the other. 

In the kindof dining-room which we 
are describing, it is very evident that 
the articles of furniture actually used 
for the table are necessarily placed in 
the first part of the triple apartment. 
However, the three rooms really form- 
ing but one, as already explained, it is 
perfectly allowable to furnish the two 
other portions with plate-stands, cup- 
boards, credence-tables—in fact, any 
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furniture suitable for a dining-room. 
On the other hand, the fireplace is 
always situated in the first division of 
the room. 

The fireplace of the dining-room now 
under notice is very handsome and in 
the best taste. The three caryatides 
which serve as a frame to the two 
panels are carved with exquisite deli- 
cacy, while the panels themselves are 
painted with a clearness of tone that is 
truly charming. On one of them we 
see an eager huntress on a white horse 
in full gallop. On her right wrist is 
perched a falcon, ready to dart afterits 
prey. Onthe other panel a mounted 
hunter, wearing a plumed hat, is hold- 
ing aloft an ivory horn ; his attitude is 
similar to that of the huntress. Both 
are evidently represented at the 
moment of setting out for the chase. 
We see them once more on an exceed- 
ingly beautiful bas-relief, where they 
are following a stag hard pressed by 
the dogs, while a huntsman, with cheeks 
as full as those of one of Boucher’s 
cupids, is blowing a triumphant death- 
flourish on his horn. The chimney- 
back, with the arms of France and 
Navarre, is also very fine. 

We have said that a dining-room is 
distinguished principally by its fire- 
place. Carrying this dictum to an ex- 
treme, a friend of ours said gravely to 
us one day, “Show me the fireplace of 
any dining-room and I will tell you 
immediately to what class of society 
the owner belongs.” Our grandfathers 
apparently understood this, and when 
we visit old manor-houses the first ob- 
ject that attracts our attention is gen- 
erally an immense fireplace, splendidly 
sculptured and occupying nearly all 
one side of the room. We think, there- 
fore, that it will not be uninteresting to 
reproduce a second chimney-piece— 
one which we have seen in a modern 
Paris residence. This chimney-piece 
is in the Renaissance style, after the 
manner of du Cerceau, the celebrated 
cabinet-maker, who, as the reader is 
doubtless aware, was a contemporary 
of Catherine de Médicis. The central 
painting is by Tanguy, and represents 
iris, roses and peonies, forming beauti- 
ful gradations of color. Underneath 
stands a fine vase, on the base of which 


recline two genii, who are contemplat- 
ing each other witha mysterious smile. 
Still lower downthere is an Eros in a 
crouching position warming his chilled 
arms. The two large figures on the 
right and left represent spring and 
autumn; the former is pressing a 
bunch of flowers to his bosom, while 
the latter is taking fruits from his 
girdle. 

Let us remark, before we speak of 
the furniture, that these chimney- 
pieces are amply decorative in them- 
selves and it would spoil their effect 
to ornament them with vases, china, 
candlesticks or any other object what- 
ever. 

Modern French furniture, while ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose from 
the point of view of administering to 
the desire for comfort, consists to a 
great extent of reproductions of styles 
of by-gone days. ‘These copies are ex- 
tremely clever—one might say too 
clever. No original nineteenth cen- 
tury style can be said to exist, or 
rather, the style of our time is an ab- 
solutely unbounded eclecticism. The 
public, so far, seems indisposed to 
accept any new fashion. At the 
same time, some of our leading makers 
have attempted to give an original 
form to certain articles and some of 
our wood-carvers have endeavored to 
infuse a little novelty into our deco- 
rative panels, which, as will be seen, 
are chiefly illustrative of religious sub- 
jects. These artists have more 
especially essayed to represent baccha- 
nalian scenes, but as it is difficult 
to keep within bounds in this kind of 
subject, their success has not been 
equal to their talent. The same thing 
may also be said of the attempts at 
originality made by our cabinet- 
builders. 

The French public not only declines 
to welcome any new style in furniture, 
but also refuses to adopt any special 
old style, save that there is perhaps a 
slight preference for Norman or 


Renaissance. The figure here shown 
represents a large dresser of the 
fifteenth century (the name dresso’r was 
changed to duffet in the sixteenth 
century). ‘This article was produced 
in the workshops of M. Boverie, one of 
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the best cabinet-makers in France. 
The central panel of the hutch, in which 
there is an ingenious secret lock, de- 
picts, in bas-relief, the well-known 
scene of Saint George slaying the 
dragon. ‘The two panels on either 
side have escutcheons carved on them, 
one being the ermine of brittany and 
the other the fleur-de-lis of France. 
These escutcheons also appear on four 
of the six upper panels. ‘The open- 
work carving of the gallery on top is 
surpassingly graceful;.the gallery is 
strengthened by handsome pendent- 
ives representing intertwined leaves 
and angels. #, 

This sideboard.. is placed in the 
second part of the dining-room we are 
now deseribing. In thethird part there 
is another dresser, modeled after the 
style in vogue at the end of the fifteenth 
century. It is divided into a number 


of panels covered with escutcheons and’ 


ornamentation. tréated in a_ really 
masterly manner. On the rectangular 
bas-relief at the bottom are figures of 
Saint Anne, the Virgin Mary and the 
Infant Jesus. ‘The two pendentives on 
the upper gallery have a_ most 
agreeable effect. 

The dressers of olden times were 
decorated with but little ware. The 
Royal dresser of Philip of Valois 
merely displayed to the gaze of the 
Kings of Majorca, of Scotland, of 
Bohemia and of Navarre, whom he 
had invited to a grand banquet, two 
gilt quart jugs, an ewer and a leathern 
bottle, the last named being filled with 
wine for the King and his illustrious 
guests. -Hlowever, on the occasion of 
the feast given by Charles V. to the 
Emperor of Germany, the Royal 
dining-hall contained three sideboards, 
one made of gold, another of silver, 
and the third gilded, each being ex- 
clusively adorned with plate of the 
same metal as the sideboard itself. 

Sideboards nowdays are decorated 
with a great variety of articles. Vene- 
tian glassware, Bohemian cut-glass, 
old French goblets, porcelains by Ber- 
nard Palissy, etc., serve admirably for 
this purpose. But, unfortunately, these 
are very costly things, so that the 
French Jdeurgeotste must perforce be 
content to have only one or two of such 


rare articles and to surround them with 
glass, porcelain and_ silverware of 
modern manufacture. 

In addition to the sideboard shown 
in our first tllustration, the first portion 
of the dining-room in question has a 
large, low one, standing on feet, in the 
sixteenth century style. ‘This buffet 
has two leaves, separated by a post. 
The uprights of the framework are 
ornamented with balusters which sup- 
port a figure and rest upon a project- 
ing moulding. The space between the 
feet is filled bya panel. Onthe panels 
are carved scenes from the Passion. 
On the left-hand leaf we see Jesus 
before Herod ; on the right-hand one, 
the Scourging of Christ. On the post 
there is a representation of Christ on 
the Cross, with Saint John and the 
Virgin Mary on either side. On the 
left-hand lateral panel there is a figure 
of the Unbelief of Thomas, and on 
the right-hand one, Jesus and Mary 
Magdalene. 

Before quitting the subject of side- 
boards, let us refer to the disappear- 
ance of a very original style of decor- 
ation that was formerly held in high 
esteem in France. We may perhaps 
in this way tempt some enterprising 
American cabinet-maker, and it is pos- 
sible that a certain amount of good 
will result. Here is the point we 
allude to. The French cabinet-makers 
of former days used to manufacture 
articles of furniture which tney then 
delivered to image-makers, who some- 
times employed glass in the decoration 
thereof. They prepared pastes of 
glass of various colors, in plates or 
shaped like polished, uncut stones, and 
under each piece they placed strips of 
beaten silver. Designs were painted 
on the glass in oil mixed with wax, 
turpentine and red ochre. The work 
was then baked at a moderate heat, 
Upon these grounds, somewhat soft. 
goldleaf was applied. After harden- 
ing, the gold was brushed away and 
only the ornamentation remained. The 
plates were then stuck on the piece of 
furniture. The gilded ornament on the 
surface threw a shadow upon the sil- 
verleaf underneath, thus bringing the 
design into relief and giving it an 
elegant appearance. 
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Other grounds were painted in vari- 
ous colors and set off by gilding under 
greenish white glass. Only sideboards 
and other large pieces of dining-room 
furniture were thus decorated; we 
may, however, note in passing that the 
altar-screen of Westminster Abbey was 
ornamented in this manner, probably 
by a Frenchman. 

It need not be said that the furni- 
ture of our typical dining-room com- 
prises several tables, as well as chairs 
of two or three kinds. These tables 
and chairs do not all belong to the 
same epoch, but having been selected 
by a person of taste, they do not in 
any way offend the eye. And yet, 
perhaps, the principal difficulty con- 
nected with furnishing is to combine 
the two qualities of variety and har- 
mony, without which conditions no 
apartment can be really handsome and 
pleasant. 

We reproduce a photograph of a 
rectangular table placed on a frame 
which rests at each end on a fan- 
shaped panel supported by a foot. 
The traverse connecting the feet sus- 
tains two balustered pilasters and two 
demi-balusters bearing an _ upper 
traverse which goes from panel to 
panel. The frame, which is profiled 
with a broad torus carved with palm 
leaves, is broken by two cartouches on 
each of its longitudinal faces and by 
one cartouche on its end faces. On 
these cartouches female figures recline, 
each representing one of the car- 
dinal virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity, 
together with justice, prudence and 
strength. Each panel is composed of 
a caryatide showing a woman in the 
act of raising her hands to bunches of 
fruit, between two mythological figures 
with wings, their lower parts being in 
volute, while their heads sustain baskets 
containing apples, figs and grapes. 
Seated on the loins of each of these 
figures is a little genius, with curly 
locks and wearing a roguish expression 
on his face. The feet are in the form 
of two hippocampi, with tails curled 
into the shape of hunting horns, unit- 
ing above a mask. The two pilasters 
of the traverse are ornamented with 
rams’ heads. 

The other tables are much more 


simple, but are made attractive by 
their covers, which are exquisite both 
in design and coloring. One of them 
is an exceptionally fine imitation of a 
tapestry by Jean Lefevre, depicting a 
young matron attended by her maids, 
and it is delightful to observe the 
happy combination of the colors, the 
contrasts of dark, reddish and fair 
hair, and the dazzling hues of the 
dresses. 

We also reproduce three photographs 
of chairs. The first is in the Louis 








TOUIS XII. CHAIR, 


XII. style, and bears the arms of 
France and Brittany. Above, round 
the ermine and the fleur-de-lis, is 
twined a Franciscan girdle. On the 
front of each arm an old man is 
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FLEMISH CHAIR, 


seated, with bare feet, his arms clasped 
about his knees. The chair is sur- 
mounted by little turrets carved with 
infinite delicacy. 

The second chair is carved in the 
Flemish style of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. As our illustrations speaks for 
itself we will not give a minute de- 
scription of this chair, nor of the third 
one, which is of Italian origin and is 


covered with fawn-colored leather, 
studded with diamond-headed brass 
nails. We must not, however, omit to 


describe a low-backed arm chair which 
is placed in the third division of the 
dining-room. The maker of this was 
undoubtedly inspired by a chair con- 
tained in the abbatial church of Saint 
Denis, and dating from the sixteenth 
century. The front legs are round and 
extend balusterwise above the seat, so 
is to support the two arms terminating 
n volutes. The hind legs, which are 
quare, form the frame for the back, 
epresenting the bust of a man in 
rofile. The man has a skull cap 
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ITALIAN CHAIR, 


under his hat, which rests on one ear. 
He also wears a cloak, which is left 
open at the throat, thus exposing the 
collarless shirt beneath. Of all the 
furniture contained in this dining- 
room the chair just described is 
the only article built of walnut, 
everything else being in oak. Oak, 
with its massive appearance and long 
fibres, is perhaps less easily carved 
than other kinds of wood, but it 
admits of greater firmness of execu- 
tion and is best adapted for giving the 
figures a dramatic expression. Conse- 
quently there are few first-class dining- 
rooms whose furniture 1s not of that 
wood. 

It will have been seen from the fore- 
going that our dining-rooms can be 
furnished in very varied styles, but we 
cannot too fully recognize the powerful 
inspiration of the French furniture 
builders of the Middle Ages, whose in- 
fluence is still felt in undiminished 
force, not only here, but likewise in 
neighboring countries. 


Fernand Mazade. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN SPAIN. 


Webster has de- 
scribed Architect- 
ure as the science 
of building. Ruskin 
called it frozen mu- 
sic. I know of no 
better text than the 
latter description 
for a continuance of our subject, since 
the first building of which | wish to 
speak is that most beautiful conception 
of the Moorish mind—the Alhambra. 
he earliest memories of childhood’s 
stories, of palaces, princesses, and genit 
of wealth, all centre around the old 
ruin nestling under the proud shadow 
of the palace of Charles V. 

For many years the voyager has 
been obliged to enter Grenada at night, 
climb the mountain-side in the dark, 
and sink to rest before getting even a 
glimpse of the old Moorish fortress 
palace. He hears the splash of run- 
ning waters and gurgling brooks, and 
looking from his window sees the deep 
green gorge of the hillside he has just 
ascended, over which the tall elm trees 
wave their mighty arms and interlace 
their foliage. They are moving sil- 
houettes, back of which and far away 


twinkle the few lights of the distant 
city. The night bird sings his song, 
the sweet strains of a guitar greet the 
ear, and a voice soft as the liquid flow 
of water sings of the romance of by- 
gone ages. It rises to joyousness, and 
sinks to a mournful cadence as it tells 
of the spirit of Boabdil who haunts the 
scene of his conquests. Soft odors 
arise sweet with violets, which dull the 
senses into delicious repose, and he 
falls asleep and dreams of Paradise. 
Upon awaking he finds himself upon 
the fortress hill of the Alhambra, which 
is surrounded by a massive wall and 
wooded vales. ‘The elm and cherry 
foliage, the wooded valley at the ap- 
proach, and the bubbling of the waters 
are no dream, for they are all as beau- 
tiful as words can paint them. 

In a paper treating on the architect- 
ure of the Alhambra, it is difficult to 
know exactly what to say of it. The 
terms of architecture seem cruel; the 
reality is all poetry. ‘lo describe col- 
oring by such terms as red, blue and 
gold seems harsh ; the reality is a sym- 
phony of color inexpressible, a part of 
the art itself. Architecture to these 
Moorish builders did not lead to things 
of greatness, but to things of beauty. 
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IN THE GARDENS--THE ALHAMBRA, 


Their fabric was not of massive stone 
and sordid iron, but endeavored to ex- 
press that which should charm the eye, 
lead the mind upward away from 
earthly things, and captivate the very 
soul. It sang to them of the rewards 
of purity, the gifts of God, the beauty 
of life, the surety of victory, and the 
blessedness of Paradise. 

We have before spoken of earlier 
works of the Moorish eras, but it goes 
without saying that in the Alhambra 
we have the finest work of the Moors 
in Spain, if not in the world. To 
understand its erection is to under- 
stand their life, civil andreligious. ‘he 
rude surroundings of the almost unin- 
terrupted warfare that was kept up 
necessarily for years between the rival 
nations, disappeared when the victori- 
ous Moor sought the luxury of his 
palace. The fierce warrior gave place 
to the cultured chieftain, and its refine- 
ment points to the fact that a compari- 


son between the Moors and Christians 
at this period, in this respect, would be 
woefully disadvantageous to the latter. 
As to culture, also, Prescott remarks 
that ‘“* the Moors far excelled their ene- 
mies in general refinement, and had 
carried some branches of intellectual 
culture to a height scarcely surpassed 
by Europeans in later times.” ‘This is 
assuredly true, and is further shown by 
the hundreds of schools of art and 
science which were founded in almost 
every city which they conquered. From 
a religious point of view, they were 
enthusiasts even to fanaticism, and 
believed the land which they had con- 
quered to have been given to them by 
Allah himself. Ever since Islam from 
a religion had merged into a kingdom, 
its followers were compelled to vindi- 
cate its claims to supremacy by means 
of war against unbelievers. The tri- 
umphant victory and consequent sur- 
render of Seville led to the largest part 
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of the beautiful palace of which we 
speak, and its architecture will show 
more beautifully than words can 
express the quality of character under 
which it was possible for such a work 
to be executed. 

The principal building of the Alham- 
bra was commenced by Ibn-l ahmar in 
1248, and continued by his descendants, 
but it was between the years 1330 and 
1390 that Yusuf I. and Mohammed V. 
added the most beautiful parts, and 
caused its gracefui colonnades, and its 
domes and ceilings to glow with a 
brilliancy of color that in other archi- 
tecture would have been put down as 
garish in the extreme. 

We enter the huge archway of the 
Torre de Justicia at which the king 
dispensed judgment. Over its entrance 
we read the inscription: ‘May the 
Almighty make this gate a protecting 
bulwark, and write down its erection 
among the imperishable actions of the 
just.” 

The tower itself is one of grandeur, 
square, massive, simple in effect, and 
where the cement has fallen from its 
walls of brick, it leaves a glowing 
orange impression delightful to the 
artist. A vaulted passage leads to the 
interior through a secondary horseshoe 
arch, which once glowed with the beau- 
tiful glazed tiles which covered its face, 
and of which a small number still 
remain intact. 

Arriving at the top of the hill we 
pass the uninteresting and half-com- 
pleted palace of Charles V., and before 
us, although unmarked by any exterior 
ornamentation, is the door to the 
“jewel of Grenada.” Open this door 
and it is like the raising of a curtain 
before a play. Enter, and though the 
stage is empty of its actors, the scenes 
they loved are before you unchanged. 
A glance at the accompanying plan 
will show our entrance to have been 
into the Court of Myrtles, shown in the 
sketch, which is a patio with a colonnade 
at each end and a pond between two 
rows of myrtle, interspersed with 
orange and lemon trees. Enter the 
beautiful arched entrance in the second 
sketch, and we go directly into a huge 
chamber, the Hall of Ambassadors, 
with immense walls, deep window en- 

Vol. V.—1. —4. 


trances devoid of all glass, and looking 
down upon one of the most beautiful 
views of the Varro, and the Vega in 
the distance. ‘The architecture of this 
chamber is Moresque in every point, 
the small columns are of marble and 
alabaster, and the gossamer perforated 
arches of a strong cement mixture look 
like lace fabric. Its ceiling is of wood, 
a marvel of honeycomb stalactite pen- 
dentives so characteristic of the 
Moorish work. Return now, and turn- 
ing to the left we shall enter the Court. 
of Lions, one hundred and sixteen feet 
long by sixty-six feet wide, and con- 
taining a colonnade of one hundred and. 
twenty-eight columns of white marble, 
with beautiful pavilions at each end. 
In the centre of this pati is the much- 
remarked fountain of alabaster on the 
backs of twelve lions, the former a 
beautiful specimen of art, but the latter 
very questionable specimens of an- 
atomy. Before us, through a network 
of columns, are the Halls of Justice, to 
the right the Grand Hall of the Aben- 
cerrages, and to the left the beautiful 
Hall of the Two Sisters, from which 
one may pass into a small balcony 
overlooking the Garden of Lindaraja. 
Pass along a balcony open to this gar- 
den, and by various passages we gain 
the mezqguita or mosque, and immerging 
upon another gallery overhanging the 
cliff of the hillside enter a charm- 
ing retreat known as the Torre del 
Mihrab. 

Woven into this network of enchant- 
ment and in near proximity are bits of 
tower and garden, court and mosque, 
bath and boudoir, al! full of a beauty 
which it is vain to endeavor to describe 
in detail in an article of this character. 

The architectural problem was a for- 
tress that should awe the mind of the 
invader, and at the same time be a 
palace of luxury which should exclude 
the heat, and incidentally, as one author 
remarked, “ keep in the women.” That 
the outcome was highly successful is 
the verdict of both history and art. 

The walls will be found lined up with 
a glazed tile dado, known by the name 
of azu/ejo, an imperishable and cleanly 
wall, and yet beautiful withal. The 
surface above was intended to be, and 
undoubtedly was, hung with masses of 
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tapestries and rugs, silks and emblems 
of triumph, which must have made the 
effect rich intheextreme. Still above, 
the ceilings are among the most beau- 
tiful examples of wood-inlay in con- 
structional patterns, very honeycombs 
of wood, marvels of detail, and master- 
pieces of carpentry; they were called 
artesonado, and were painted and en- 
riched with goid. Ihey are all built 
upon the principles of mathematics, and 
show how wonderful is the effect that 
may be obtained from a repetition of 
simple lines, just as it is possible to 
form a grand musical symphony from 
the fundamental seven notes of the 
musical scale. 

As the Christian religion of the Bible 
may be said to have been wrought into 
the idea of Gothic architecture, so the 
Koran was used as the source of all 
Arabic decoration. 

It prohibited the use of animal life, 
and left its decorators to seek from its 
pages a substitute therefor. ‘That they 
worked out this problem with consum- 
mate skill is shown by the general 
effect of the wall surfaces, and the fact 
that the scheme aimed at a much more 
far-reaching effect than the pleasing of 
the senses, for it spoke to the soul, and 
to everthing that tended to elevate the 
mind from the earthly tothe Heavenly, 
from the baseness of mankind to the 
beauty of the Godhead. ‘Thus a more 
careful examination of the lace-like 
ornamentation, the entablatures of the 
columns, the friezes on the wall, and 
the very ceiling panels, show in Cufic 
a decoration that constantly spoke to 
the people in reverential tones of the 
blessings, the beauty, the goodness, 
and the greatness of God. 

A few of these may be interesting 
because the Koran has often been com- 
pared with the Scriptures in regard to 
the beauty of its phraseology and its 
purity of thought. First and through- 
out all, ‘* There ts no conqueror but God, 
the glory and the empire belong to God’ 
On a fountain, “ 7f any one approach me 
complaining of thirst, he will receive 
cool and limpid water, sweet without ad- 
mixture.’ Onthe walls of a Princess’ 
boudoir, “* Praise God! Delicately have 
the fingers of the artist embroidered m\ 
robe, after setting the jewels of my dia- 


’ 


dem. People compare me to the throne 
of a bride; yet L surpass tt in this that 
Lf can secure the felicity of those who 
possess me.” Or, again, * Blessed ts He 
who gave the Iman Mohammed a mansion 
which in beauty exceeds all other man- 
stons.”’” Onan elaborate bowl, ‘“ Zook 
at this solid mass of pearl glistening all 
around, and streading through the air 
its show of prismatic bubbles which fall 
within a circle of silvery froth and flow 
amidst other Jewels, surpassing everything 
in beauty, nay, exceeding the marble itself 
in whiteness and transparity. Seest thou 
not how the water from above flows on the 
surface notwithstanding the current un- 
derneath strives to oppose tts progress. 
Like a lover whose evelids are pregnant 
with tears, and who suppresses them for 
Sear of aninformer. May the blessing 
of God forever be with thee! May hi 
make thy subjects obedient to thy rule and 
grant thee victory over thy enemtes !” 

So one might go on for pages were it 
not that other works of interest await 
our consideration. Do not, however, 
leave the place without a bit of a day- 
dream. Sink down for a moment in 
the Lion Court, near the entrance to 
the Hall of the Two Sisters, and let 
your mind drink in a full understand- 
ing of the beauties of the place, the 
refinement of the architecture, and the 
real softness of an expected crude 
decoration. The sun arises over the 
Vega, and while its hot rays fall upon 
parched ground, the cool nooks and 
colonnades of this palace offer a retreat 
from its heat, and the grateful flow of 
purling watercourses dull your senses. 
Add still to this in your mind’s eye the 
luxurious life of the old chieftains, the 
soft bewitching enchantments of black 
eye and voluptuous form, and you will 
understand better the florid descrip- 
tions of the Arabic writers, which re- 
veal the truth of the opulence and the 
luxury of its builder. ‘“ Truly, the 
turrets of curiously wrought larch or 
marble vie with cornices of shining 
metal that glittered like stars through 
the dark foliage of the orange groves; 
the whole is like an enameled vase, 
sparkling with hyacinths and em- 
eralds.” 

The power of example is strong, 
especially if the result of that action 
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is satisfactory. We see, therefore, in 
the neighboring city of Seville a build- 
ing which emulating the architecture 
of the Alhambra sought to be like it. 
Don Pedro the Cruel, in 1364 used ail 
his energy to eclipse that beautiful 
work, and employed Moorish workmen 
to execute the work. Indeed, so sure 
was he that he had done so, that he put 
to death the workmen, lest they should 
live to do more work as_ beautiful. 
Isabel the Catholic erected the chapel 
with ornamentation of asw/ejo, and 
Philip V. at a later date added the 
beautiful columnated Apeadero. The 
copy is never as satisfactory as the 
original, however. The art of the 
Moor reached its zenith with the 
Alhambra, and was never. again 
equaled, while the Alcazar is of 
secondary importance. 

We must turn now from the work of 
the Moors and examine a few of the 
grand erections of the Christians, those 
cathedrals for which Spain is noted, 
and which tell of the influence of a 
Christian art which gradually arose and 
turned back the Moorish influence 
which was spreading through Spain, 
but was becoming at the same time 
more and more debased. 

It will be sufficient if we take the 
four or five examples of Gothic work 
so well known, and to which the mind 
at once reverts when we think of 
the cathedrals of Spain. So eminent 
an authority as Protessor Moore lays 
claim to the belief that the true Gothic 
style in all its purity can be found only 
in France, and after reading and pon- 
dering his admirable work on this sub- 
ject one is likely to agree with him. 
Certainly the student of Gothic archi- 
tecture will point all his study toward 
France, and having studied it thor- 
oughly will be disappointed in the 
Gothic art of Spain. But, at the same 
time, this very fact adds much to the 
interest of Spanish study, since he will 
find his point proved, and will observe 
that many parts of the most notable 
works in Spainare due to the grandly 
conceived, nobly constructed, and 
wonderfully executed work of French 
designers. 

It has been said that the architect- 
ire of the world which has longest 
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withstood the effect of the ages is of 
an ecclesiastical character ; the Egyp- 
tian temples of the Nile, and the grand 
old remains upon the Acropolis at 
Athens attest the truth of this state- 
ment. And it is no less true that it 
was the enthusiasm of a religious faith 
coupled witha desire to free the spirit 
from monastic oppression that led to 
the erection of those grand structures, 
which have stood for ages as the out- 
come of this popular enthusiasm. 
Religious fervor, stimulated by the 
legends of the Church became the very 
web and woof of the fabric, and it is pos- 
sibly not strange that the artists work- 
ing under such inspiration should erect 
towers and spires in such a way that 
the most ignorant of the people could 
read their meaning as from an open 
book. That they should erect them, 
however, with such a full understand- 
ing of both construction and detail is 
not a little surprising. 

To tne general student of architect- 
ure there are two or three points 
which attract attention in any edifice. 
His first ideas, of course, will be 
formed from the exterior view. He 
will contrast it with other works of a 
like character in other countries, and 
will be able to work out the probable 
stages of construction. He will enter, 
and while all cathedrals will have 
much in common, he will nevertheless 
be struck by some peculiarity in each 
one. 

The main difference in Spanish 
cathedral planning comes from the 
change of the choir from the east end 
of the church to west of the crossing, 
and inclosing it by high walls most 
elaborate in design. This difference 
is almost universal. The choir 1s 
called in the Spanish nomenclature the 
coro,and the position of the high altar 
being left in the apse is called the 
Capilla mayor. Now it is obvious that 
since the ritual of service is about 
equally important in the choir and at 
the altar, there is made necessary a 
connecting aisle between the two, and 
since the lantern or cimborito comes be- 
tween them and at the cross, the ser- 
vice takes a central position, where in 
other churches it is in the extreme east 
end. The people, therefore, are in the 
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transepts and middle side aisles, and 
the clergy pass to and fro before them 
In this respect there is certainly a gain 
in the effect of the service. We shall 
note the disadvantage on entering. 
The first impression of Burgos cathe- 
dral is its picturesqueness. Its west 
front pierces the sky with two open- 
work stone spires, and its centre bristles 
with a magnificent cimborto, one hun- 
dred and eighty feet high, and flanked 
by eight turreted spires. ‘The whole 
is surrounded by groups of buildings 
which entirely obstruct our view in 
whole, and leaves us to walk around, 
climb flights of stone’ steps, and 
wonder at the caprice of the founders 
who chose aside hill for their structure. 
After making the circuit of the church 
we arrive again at the south entrance, 
and entering a gateway between the 
high walls of the Archbishop’s palace 
and the cloisters, climb a score of steps 
and stand before the magnificent south- 
ern transept, with its rose window of 
geometrical tracery and open screen 
above, a peculiarly happy inspiration 
in design. We enter, and the first im- 
pression of a Spanish cathedral is be- 
fore our eyes. Directly before us away 
over in the northern transept is a 
double flight of stairs gorgeously 
decorated in the style of the Renais- 
ance, and the design of Diego de Siloe. 
How the level thirty feet above the 
pavement was ever attained in the old 
church is not apparent, but from the 
style of work we knew these old tran- 
septs were the work of the thirteenth 
century builders, and there are no re- 
mains of an older staircase. To the 
right is the Capi//a mayor, and to the 
left the slender grouped shafts of the 
nave spring into the air and carry the 
groined roof 195 feet high. We look 
up and are aware at once that the cim- 
horio is of still another era. Four im- 
mense columns, covered with raised 
decorations, ponderously ascend, and 
throwing oat their ornamented ribs 
like the shoots of a palm tree, form a 
sort of a quadruple pendentive, pictur- 
esque and impressive in the extreme, 
but full of a mixture of Pagan, Gothic 
nd Renaissance detail. To the west 
; the coro, the destructive feature of 
the Spanish cathedral, the choir of the 


French and English designers, the 
Mihrab of the Moslem. But how 
curious its idea and how absurd seems 
its conception! It is obviously far 
from satisfactory to enter a nave 300 
feet long, the light of whose clerestory 
shimmers down upon a dozen columns 
of beautiful design, and be at once con- 
fronted by a huge blank wall or a high 
metal railing, be it ever so beautiful. 
But this is just what occurs in most 
Spanish cathedrals, and since neither 
the Mozarabic nor Spanish liturgies 
contain any data for such a practice, it 
is evident that it was the outcome of 
some innovations of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Walk now around the aisles, and we 
shall pass a large number of chapels of 
later date, many of them with beau- 
tiful examples of vaulting, the inner 
walls of which are flanked by the 
columns outside the aisle, and the 
outer walls receiving the thrusts from 
exterior flying buttresses of the main 
roof. 

Across all these chapels are wonder- 
ful examples of the metal screens or 
rejas for which all Spanish churches 
are famous. Indeed, it is but fair to 
say that in nocountry inEurope are such 
designs and executions of metal-work 
seen as in Spain; they form a study of 
themselves worthy the thought of all 
artists or architects. 

To the east of the Capilla Mayor is 
a chapel that claims attention because 
again we meet another era of work. 
It is the chapel of Fernandez de Ve- 
lasco, erected in 1487 by Juan de 
Colonia, who also designed the western 
spires. The chapel is octagonal on 
one side and square on the other, and 
the whole is brought to a true octagon 
by use of pendentives and ceiling ribs, 
Gothic in spirit but certainly not so in 
detail. The beauty of the design, how- 
ever, is seen in the elaborate traceries 
between these groining ribs, which 
gives to the whole aneffect of lace-like 
elegance constantly aimed at by the 
Spanish workers of that day. It is im- 
possible, of course, to say how much 
influence was due to the national 
draughtsmen who must have worked 
under this German architect, but at 
any rate the credit of its design and 
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execution must be awarded to him who 
carried it out. 

[t would be unfair not to mention 
the cloisters, those beautiful adjuncts 
to ecclesiastic structures in all coun- 
tries, those monastic retreats which 
seem to be full of repose and quiet, 
nooks open to the air of Heaven and 
yet guarded from the scorching rays of 
the sun. One never can enter them 
without a feeling of restfulness. 

In Burgos they are in two heights, 
the upper story much ornamented 
and of fourteenth-century design, the 
openings having four lights and _ in- 
closing quartre-foiled circles within the 
outer arch. The sturdy buttresses 
between the divisions are capped with 
picturesque crocketed spires,and groups 
of saints stand on _ corbels under 
canopies, as if to guard the home 
whose aisles once rang to their foot- 
steps. One almost feels like throwing 
off the cares of the world, the flesh 
and the devil, and enjoying the solitude 
and quiet which they offer. Such 
thoughts are not of long duration, how- 
ever, for as the eye mounts upward to- 
ward the blue sky above the quaint 
pinnacles of the old sacristy stand out 
against the sky. These different points 
of view bring out the singular confor- 
mation of this old cathedral as to eras 
of work. We note that while the old 
skeleton underlying the church is 
formed of a simple old _ thirteenth- 
century church, the apsidal chapels 
and cloisters are distinctively of the 
fourteenth century. Later additions of 
the numerous chapels were made at a 
later date inthe fifteenth century, and 
the noble lantern, which, I believe, was 
the last piece of work, fittingly carried 
the work into the sixteenth century era. 

sefore leaving, look again at the 
west front with its coarsely designed 
spires, built in the fifteenth century by 
the same Juan de Colonia, of whom | 
have spoken. Observe the whole 
facade, and before the eye gets to the 
spires think for a moment of old 
Notre Dame at Paris with its exquisite 
roportions, its grand entrances, and 
its horizontal lines of arcaded tracery ; 
ne will then appreciate at once the 
difference which marks the step from 
rance to Spain. Let the eye then 
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wander aloft and the two spires which 
in the distance inspired one writer to 
speak of them as “ spires of the most 
delicate open stone-work which looks 
so fragile that one wonders it has not 
been blown away,” look as coarse as 
they could well be made, and are ter- 
minated by a balconied finial as inap- 
propriate as it is ugly. 1 have spoken 
more at length of Burgos, not because 
it is to be considered foremost among 
the cathedrals of Spain, but because 
its general type is most like the type 
of French Gothic churches of the thir- 
teenth century, as exemplified by those 
wonderful erections at Paris, Chartres, 
Rheims and Amiens, examples which 
impress one with their wonderful va- 
riety and daring constructive elegance 
as no other country in the world im- 
presses one. In them it is impossible 
not to enter in some degree into the 
poetic and religious feeling that is ex- 
pressed in every feature of their com- 
position. Their designers were giants ! 

As we go south in Spain the charac- 
ter of the general design of the ca- 
thedrals changes, the proportions of 
the width increase, while the length 
diminishes, and there is no effort to ob- 
tain for an exterior view the simplicity 
of the old forms. The detail also de- 
parts from the purity of the Gothic 
forms, and there comes a mixture of 
Gothic ard Renaissance composed of 
a rich luxuriance of pinnacles, shells, 
heraldic devices and cupids a galore. 

In order to show a little of the 
methods which were employed in ob- 
taining designs at this time, and to 
show the relations of architect, client, 
and builder, it is interesting to read 
the documents that are on record in 
relation to some of these works. It 
will be best to select the two examples 
in Central Spain built in all proba- 
bility under the same architect, and of 
nearly the same plan. I refer to 
Segovia and Salamanca, and which are 
interesting as having been built about 
1525, when the purity of the Gothic 
was on the decline, indeed had almost 
passed away. 

First of all, by Royal Order of Fer- 
dinand the Catholic, Alfonso Rodri- 
guez was required to proceed to Sala- 
manca, choose the site and make a 
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sketch plan for the cathedral. Alfonso 
evidently being very busy with other 
work neglected this order until brought 
to task by the Queen Dona Juana, 
who, repeating the same order, de- 
manded that he go to Salamanca with- 
out making any excuses or delay. A 
gentle reminder at the end of the order 
also added, “and thou mayest not fail 
in this, under pain of my displeasure 
and payment of 50,000 maravidis for 
my treasury.” This picture of an archi- 
tect being reluctant to take hold of so 
grand a piece of work is at least con- 
trary to all modern professional cus- 
tom. Eight other architects also 


received the same order, and Anton’ 


Egas was among this number, for his 
maids Maria and Catalina indorsed the 
writ, which was served on them in the 
master’s absence. Thus enjoined thece 
nine architects met, laid out the scheme 
for the cathedral at Salamanca, made 
their plans and sketches, and on Sept. 
3, 1512, Juan Gil de Hontanon was ap- 
pointed architect, or as he was then 
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called Maestro principal, at a salary of 
40,000 maravidis a year. His design 
was a good example of florid Gothic, 
but of no particular importance except 
from the fact of his having had suf- 
ficient good sense to spare the glorious 
old cathedral which we have before de- 
scribed. 

In a later work reciting the con- 
struction of Segovia are several inter- 
esting items which go to show the 
thorough manner in which the work of 
these old masters was done, and further, 
the fact that the plans were often 
changed after the work was partly 
done. We find in the records of the 
cathedral the following remarks: 
“Item: The principal pillars, for fear 
there should be any misfortune or 
bursting in the stone, were all com- 
pacted throughout their body with 
single shaped stones, in_ pieces 
of the same thickness as_ those 
which are in the face of the work.” 
And again, “and in said buildings it 
was impossible to foresee at the first 
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every necessary thing, because time 
and the work itself showed many things 
which at first were not known ; and so, 
beginning to feel the cloister would be 
too low, by agreement with the said 
John Campero (the builder) they gave 
him 400 ducats in order to raise it a 
yard, which gave him grace enough.” 

These little lights on the life and ex- 
perience of these old masters are in- 
tensely interesting to me, as they show 
that human nature and the limitations 
of knowledge were much the same then 
as now. 

As 1 was studying the plansof the 
noble French cathedrals in comparison 
with the Spanish ones, a marked dif- 
ference was observable in two points. 

If we take for instance the nave of 
Amiens we shall find the general plan 
almost identical in both Segovia and 
Salamanca, in which the nave chapels 
are inclosed by buttress walls on the 
inside and without heavy exterior but- 
tresses to hold the thrusts of the ceil- 


ing. But note the result of climatic 
influence. France, with its lack of 
scorching sun, admitted the highest 


flights of fancy in the open work of its 
piers and abutting walls. Floods of 
light stream in from all points. Lofty 
mullioned clerestories and complicated 
window tracery filled with marvels of 
glazier’s skill give an architectural 
beauty which to the Spanish architect 
seemed totally impossible, and the re- 
sult to the mind is obvious. Take our 
present church of Segovia for example. 
We have a nave with side aisles and 
chapels, transepts formed by breaking 
across the clerestory, and a glorious 
apse with chapels low in effect but 
forming a mass of picturesqueness 
that is not excelledin Spain. But note 
the difference of wall surface and 
opening. Heavy walls rise from a 
stepped base, and flanked by three 
stages of roofs with their buttresses 
are capped each with crocketed pin- 
nacles. Sunlight must be barred instead 
of invited, and thus the transepts in- 
stead of casting an abundance of light 
from a glorious tiera of glass runs up 
square and stern with small window, 
and capped only by its open balustrade 
ind flanking buttress tops. The cen- 
tral lantern also with but four small 
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windows admits no light effects, but 
rises square and severe. The spirit of 
the whole is different, the poetic effect 
is lost, and gives place instead to a 
grandeur of massiveness, whicn, rising 
in a pyramidal mass from the hillside 
forms one of the most interesting 
objects in Segovia. 

There are two more ecclesiastical 
structures which at present claim our 
attention. ‘They are the cathedral at 
Toledo and the mosque-like cathedral 
at Seville, both amongst the largest in 
the world, and the former most surely 
claiming the honor of being the finest 
specimen of thirteenth century Gothic 
in Spain. If I were not writing now 
particularly from an_ architectural 
standpoint I should stop to sing the 
praises of the old City of Toledo itself, 
whose history among the most impor- 
tant cities of Spain is great alike in 
peace and war. Here was established 
those families whose names are em- 
blazoned in numerous devices on portal 
and tomb, on tower and wall. Fonseca 
and Mendoza, who founded colleges 
and seminaries ; Tenorio, the engineer, 
whose skill is seen in works of great 
magnitude; Rodrigo, the general, 
whose feats of valor have been told in 
romance and history—all go to make 
up a corps d’honneur such as few cities 
can boast. Such lists, and the deeds 
which they accomplished, seem to show 
us somewhat of the temper of the 
people of those old days, when the 
architectural wonders of which we 
speak were built. One is apt to ask 
himself how it was that these people 
were enabled to erect monuments 
which to-day are seldom attempted, 
and when attempted are almost with- 
out exception failures. It is true that 
in almost all countries many of the 
most renowned of the monastic estab- 
lishments were evolved from the heads 
of monks, who established schools of 
architecture and sculpture, and taught 
their inmates the principles of form 
which their needs demanded. But this 
only meets the question from a general 
point of view and leaves the most im- 
portant part, the grandeur of composi- 
tion and the wealth of detail to be 
accounted for. And when we consider 
that that body of men known in Spain 
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as the Junta of Architects were often 
among the class that we call builders, it 
isthe more remarkable. That they must 
have been most highly educated and 
thorough masters of the style in which 
they worked is most evident. Further 
than this, of course, the question of 
small cost of labor, support of govern- 
ment, and the wealth that began to 
flow into the country from the new 
worlds, had its influence as regards the 
extent of the works. 

The front view of the cathedral of 
Toledo does not impress one with its 
great worth. It is only when one has 
seen it in all its parts, studied its glori- 
ous interior, its vigorous detail, its ac- 
companiment of furniture and fittings, 
that one admits that it has few equals 
as an ecclesiastical structure. The 
architectural mind constantly reverts 
to the glorious group of French cathe- 
drals at Chartres, Rhiems, Amiens, 
Rouen and Paris, for itseems to have 
little of Spanish influence, and its de- 
tail is thoroughly French. And sure 


enough there is reason for this feeling, 
since the epitaph of its designer, writ- 
ten in Latin, gives him the right to be 
called Petrus Petri, which the Spaniards 
change into Pedro Percy, and which the 
French historians have with no less 
right and much more probability worked 
into a French name. At any rate, the 
spot where the cathedral stands once 
held a structure dedicated to the Vir- 
gin, which was seized and consecrated 
to Mohammed by the Moors, pulled 
down by Ferdinand and rebuilt by him 
under a man who was known as Petrus 
Petri, who designed and started the 
church about 1250, and who died in 
1290. And although it is in general his 
original design that was carried out as 
to interior, it is stated that no less than 
one hundred and _ fifty-nine artists 
during the successive centuries helped 
to enrich the temple by their knowl- 
edge and handiwork. Of the exterior 
I shall not speak ; an abomination of 
huts and hovels surround it, and in 
design it has been so cut up and added 
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to that it will not bear out the high 
praise that the interior warrants. ‘The 
square tower, however, is monumental 


in the extreme. Looked at through a 
glass darkly, so to speak, its square 
mass and pinnacled octagonal upper 
story is pleasing, while the strong sim- 
ple buttresses over the west entrance 
together with the vast pointed entrance 
itself is certainly impressive. But it is 
only when we enter the quiet Gothic 
cloisters, fragrant with flowersand warm 
with sunlight, and then step down 
through the Puerta de la Presentacion 
into the church, that the grandeur and 
beauty of the edifice strikes us. It 
takes one’s breath away for a moment, 
and we are awed by its beauty. Here 
are five naves and eighty-four huge 
shafts. The mysterious light tempered 
into an opalescent shroud stretches 
away four hundred and four feet, and 
rounds itself into the double aisles of 
the apse. And _ still in the distance, 
through the gorgeously decorated 
Capella Mayor, vistas of chapels are 
szen supported by grouped piers, light 
and graceful. To be sure the coro, 
that dete noir of the Spanish cathe- 
dral, strikes one fuli in the face, still 
the eye wanders over its pinnacles and 
looks across the space of two hun- 
dred and four feet in width. As to 
this immensity of effect I think Sev- 
ille impresses one still more, but the 
impression does not seem to be so sat- 
isfactory. Indeed, I remember the 
feeling that if a great central lantern 
could have soared Heavenward over 
the cross at Toledo, the effect of this 
cathedral would have been the most 
stupendously grand and impressive in 
existence. The plan of Toledo ex- 
plains itself, but like Seville gives an 
impression of a more mosque-like 
structure. This illusion isonlyin plan, 
however, for since there are no side 
chapels of importance, and since the 
general aim has reduced itself to sim- 
plicity of plan and purity of detail, the 
result is most satisfactory. 

Since so many artists used their skill 
in adding to its beauty, it necessarily 
follows that there were slight changes 
nthe style, and this is of course true. 
he screens around the magnificent 
coro, several of the doorways, and the 
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glorious chapel of San Ildefonso were 
of the fourteenth century, and have 
been designated as the middle pointed 
style of architecture, and again in the 
fifteenth century the cloisters and the 
chapel of San Blas were added. ‘That 
the former must have been a most 
beautiful example of that period is 
certain, although very little of the 
tracery now remains. 

I cannot leave without speaking of 
the little Nino Perdido entrance, the 
Deautiful gate ‘tof the lost child.” 
Look back and you will see a little 
cupid who tugs at your heartstrings, 
and has ingratiated himself into the 
good favor of every artist who uses a 
sketch-book. Asa delicious little bit 
of the plasteresque style of Spanish art 
it is unrivaled. 

The vast ecclesiastical structures of 
Spain would be incomplete without a 
passing notice of Seville, that pot- 
pourri of styles which, nevertheless, 
next to the Giraida tower, of which | 
have spoken, is the crowning glory of 
the city. It stands in a square, sur- 
rounded by columns, the relics of 
former mosques, and gives one an 
impression of a vast frosted fruit cake, 
well carrying out the expressed inten- 
tions of its builders ‘“‘to build a struc- 
ture of such size and beauty that 
coming ages should proclaim them 
mad for having undertaken it.” You 
will observe that we have arrived far 
enough south again to bring us into 
contact with distinct Moorish influence. 
In fact this vast cathedral impresses 
one more like a mosque than a Chris- 
tian church, and the feeiing is strongly 
felt upon entering and knowing that 
its width exceeds all other European 
churches, being 271 feet wide by 414 feet 
long. Its plan is far from beautiful, 
but its effect is certainly grand and 
solemn in the extreme. The original 
building was a mosque, built in 1172, 
and later used as a Christian church 
until rg01, then pulled down and the 
present one started. ‘he style of the 
interior is a rather debased Gothic, but 
the columns, with their engaged shafts, 
uphold acentral nave feet 150 high with 
a lantern 171 feet high. It is this ex- 
treme height that gives to the interior 
its astounding effect, but again, as in 
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all the large cathedrals, the huge mass those she had lost. Pass on, and 
of the coro rises like a nightmare be- you will enter the sacristy with the 
fore the eyes and blocks out the view glorious Deposition of the Cross by 
of its glories. It is a noticeable fact Pedro de Campana. One pauses and 
that the shafts of the cimdorio are of waits, the work of love of these men is 
no greater size than the nave and aisle an actuality, and he gazes with an ab- 
shafts, and it is undoubtedly from this straction whjch it is hard to dissipate. 
defect, together with constructional One can pass hours in examining the 
weakness of the cross thrust supports, chapels, the coro with its stalls of Moor- 
that the lantern fell a few years ish influence, the Gothic Retablo of 44 
ago. compartments and of several eras of 
While one cannot say much in praise art; but since the church is not of a 
of the architecture of Seville, the old high order of art, we shall pass on to a 
glass which casts its halo of light final consideration of interesting archi- 
through the windowsis magnificent. The tectural structures other than churches. 
Spaniards say that no ray of light has I have taken the liberty of simply 
power to injure within the bounds of adding the plan of Leon Cathedral, 
the voice of prayer. They have thus because a comparison of the Spanish 
left the glass uncovered, and it is the cathedral plans is interesting, and be- 
crowning glory of the church. Al- cause its vast entrance reminds one 
though the outer aisles have no flying somewhat of Rheims, and seems un- 
buttresses, like Salamanca, the chapels mistakably to suggest French char- 
are formed by heavy division walls, acter if not indeed French origin. 
and it is in them that we find a perfect “Springing into air like a vast conser- 
museum of sculptureand painting. No vyatory, its delicate gossamer propor- 
one can forget that this church is the tions seem as if the winds might blow 
home of Murillo, dear to every Sevil- it away.” 
lian. His Saint Antonio brings an ex- Meanwhile do not forget to tarry a 
pression of pity to the eye, and it is little in the old town itself. One can 
said that before the Angel dela Guarda hardly afford to have come so far and 
there used to sit an old woman, who, see only its architectural treasures, 
having lost all her children, came daily for the old Spanish couplet is full of 
for years to watch these angels truth: 
who in their Heavenly light brought ‘‘Quien no ha visto Sevilla, 
back to her the very presence of No ha vista maravilla.”’ 


Charles A. Rich, 
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THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIKUM 


VESTIBULE, 


AT BERLIN AND STUDENT LIFE 


IN GERMANY. 


OLYTECHNIKUM or 
Technische Hoch- 
schule is the name 
given by Germany 
and Austria to those 
colleges which em- 
brace the studies of 
architecture —civil 
and naval; engineer- 
ing — civil, mechan- 
ical and electrical ; 
and mining and chem- 
istry. 

The Berlin Polytechnikum takes the 
highest rank, next to that in Vienna, 
the teaching of architecture only con- 
sidered. In engineering and chemistry, 
the world on this side of the ocean 
concede to it the highest place and. at 
the present day, both Vienna and Ber- 
lin can well array its architectural scho- 
lastic talent against that of the more 
celebrated institutions at Florence and 
Paris. It is a great mistake that many 
American architectural students are 
committing—going to Paris witha very 

Vol. V. 
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limited stock of French at their com- 
mand. ‘They can get only a_ slight 
training in the ateliers, and the lec- 
tures in French, of course, are of little 
or no use to them. but perhaps it is 
of some account in America to honestly 
say that one has been to Paris. How- 
ever, those many Americans born of 
German parents, who are familiar with 
the German tongue, why should they 
not prefer a thorough education in a 
language they understand to a course 
in French, beset with linguistic difficul- 
ties. ‘The question of the fashionable 
ought at least to be eliminated from an 
education in art. 

The title “Royal Polytechnikum ” 
has existed only since 1879. It is the 
successor of the two institutions that 
formerly existed under the names 
‘*Bauakademie” (Academy of Build- 
ing), and ‘“Gewerbe Akademie” 
(Academy of Technology). 

The former was founded in 1790 and 
was, with the exception of the Ecole 
Polytechnique at Paris—founded in 
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THE ROVAL POLYTECHNIKUM AT BERLIN. 








THE LABORATORY. 


1794—the first institution of its kind in 
Europe. However, since 1699, there 
had been a department in the Academy 
of Art devoted to the teaching of archi- 
tecture. ‘The “ Gewerbe Akademie’ was 
founded by the great Beuth, in the 
year1821. Bothinstitutions flourished, 
although both suffered trom lack of 
sufficient accommodations. After the 
close of the great war of 1870-71, all 
German commerce and industry re- 
ceived such an immense stimulus that 
the accommedations became entirely 
inadequate for the number of students 
applying for admission. So, in 1879, 
the Prussian government decided to 
consolidate the two academies into the 
‘Koénigliche Technische Hochschule” 
or ‘ Polytechnikum,’” and 9,000,000 
marks or $2,150,000 were appropriated 
for a main building to accommodate 
2,000 students ; for a laboratory, with 
accommodations for 165 students; and 
for two minor buildings—all in a beau- 
tiful park, with fountains, woods and 
gardens, built upon a plot of ground of 
1,900 acres, known as the Hippodrom, 
in Charlottenburg, a town adjoining 
Berlin. 





The plot has the torm of an irregu- 
lar triangle. Its longest side borders 
on the Berliner Strasse, the most beau- 
tiful street, or ‘“allee” as wooded 
avenues are named here, in Germany, 
not excepting the celebrated ‘ Unter 
den Linden” of which it is a direct 
continuation. Itis separated from the 
latter by that noble triumphal arch 
“Brandenburgh ‘Thor,’ with its large 
quadriga that Napoleon the Great stole 
from it for Paris, and Blucher brought 
back two years later. 

The designers of the school building 
have set the structure well back from 
the promenade, but connected it with 
the same by means of a long imposing 
carriage ramp, half encircling a terrace 
rising 3 feet from the promenade, 265 
feet wide by 84 feet deep, the semi-cir- 
cular ends of which are grown with 
shrubbery and trees trimmed to dif- 
ferent symmetrical heights up to about 
30 feet. The terrace connects, by a set of 
five steps from the sidewalk, with an- 
other of nine tothe top of the ramp, 
both 78 feet wide. From the ramp an- 
other five steps, these 95 feet wide, 
lead to the level of the main vestibule, 
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which is yet 3 feet lower than the floor 
of the grand court, from which four 
steps at different points lead to the 
corridors of the first story. The addi- 
tion of sidewalks running up on each 
side of the carriage ramp complete a 
very easy mode of access to the main 
floor. 

One can see by examining the fine 
detailing of the facades that the archi- 
tects reckoned only on the view from 
the immediate promenade. As shown 
in the plan its masses are broken de- 
cidedly and often to meet the same 
requirements. 

The observer in front of the building 
will hardly perceive the actual size of 
the structure, much less that of the 
various parts. The “mittel-ban,” or 
central portion, springs forward 45 
feet and is 170 feet wide, the end wings 
reach out 108 feet with a front of 100 
feet, divided horizontally into three 
parts. 

Before proceeding with the descrip- 
tion the name of the designer should be 
given. August Hitzig succeeded Lucae, 
the originally selected architect of all 
the buildings, upon the latter's death. 
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He saw fit to entirely alter his prede- 
cessor’s plans and design. Hitzig did 
not live to see the completion of the 
work ; it was, however, carried out ac- 
cording to his ideas by the greatest 
German architect of to-day, Prof. Julius 
Raschdorff, who, though seventy-two 
years of age, is still giving lectures and 
guiding pupilsin the draughting-rooms. 
On account of the many large equally 
divided windows with their narrow, 
dividing piers, Hitzig’sdesign has been 
the subject of some criticism; it has 
been derisively named by some the 
‘““Fensterburg’”’ or “‘ window-burg,” but 
such was to be expected from that un- 
practical class of architects which is 
now happily becoming extinct on Ger- 
man soil. 

The bold basement in wide-margined 
deep-bevel, flat rock-finish ashlar of 
warm red sandstone, is supported by 
an axe-finished plinth 2 feet 6 inches 
high. The basement, but not the 
plinth, is battered slightly. The first 


story is of richly-profiled bush-ham- 
mered ashlar in old Warthauer yellow 
sandstone, cut into square panels under 
the window sill. 


The arching at the 
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central portion is distinguished only by 
strong carved keystones. At the second 
stcry, excepting the fronts of the wings 
and central structure, a plain pilaster 
and circular arch construction leaving 
10 feet openings is adopted throughout, 
reaching up to the 14 inch ribbon- 
twined laurel leaf band under the third 
story window sill. ‘The keystones of 
the arches are stern, angular, having an 
acanthus leaf laying flat ina deep panel. 
The whole story is of light yellowish 
gray sandstone inclusive of the mould- 
ing encircling those ingenious polished 
granite rosettes or tablets which deco- 
rate the unpaneled spandrils. ‘hese 
rosettes of many varying colors are 
very effective illuminators of the other- 
wise monotonous arcading, a bold idea 
of the designer, and | wish to lay stress 
upon the fact that they are not placed 
symmetrically as regards color. Such 
an arrangement would probably look 
vulgar, but this non-matching disposi- 
tion of them makes a beautiful effect, 
and I do not comprehend why the 
legitimacy of the motive has _ been 
questioned by some. ‘lo give an idea 
of the assortment of colors used, those 


on part of a wing are as follows: gray- 
ish yellow, very light gray, red, very 
dark gray and again red. 

The third story window sill and the 


carved band underneath are of white 
sandstone, above it the arcading of the 
third story is subdivided, having pilas- 
ters over those of the second story, but 
between these Ionic columns with red 
sindstone shafts. Excepting the latter 
the material of the entire story up to 
the white sandstone entablature is again 
the yellowish gray sandstone. Alter- 
nately the plain spandrils are again set 
with colored granite rosettes, that is, 
only over the pilasters, not over the 
colored shafts. 

Inthe central division of the front 
facade the windows in the receding 
central vertical division are kept in the 
same character, but greatly enriched by 
doubling the pier pilasters and giving 
them pedestals connected by balus- 
trades, and by the substitution of in- 
tricate carving in the spandrils. On 
each side are highly decorated niches 
containing heroic size statues—on one 
wing those of Erwin von Steinbach, 
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the designer of the Cologne Cathedral, 
and Bramante; onthe other wing, as 
representative engineers, queer! both 
foreigners—James Watt and Stephen- 
son. Beneath and above the niches 
are large richly-carved panels, con- 
taining coats-of-arms and _ insignia, 
while on pedestals of the crowning 
balustrade are allegorical groups rep- 
resenting sciences. 

Our illustration (p. 66) shows this 
central part of the main facade. A 
detailed description is not necessary, 
though, perhaps, one should state that 
the busts on the balustrade represent 
Aula of Gauss, Eytelwein, Schinkel, 
Redtenbacher and Liebig, and the 
heroic size statues in the niches, on 
the left the German Michael Angelo, 
Andreas Schlueter—honored by his 
country in his death after it had caused 
him to die of a broken heart in St. 
Petersburg, because he was unfortu- 
nate enough to build an_ unstable 
tower to the Royal Palace in Berlin— 
on the right the statue of Leonardi da 
Vinci. Ali the statues and busts are in 
sandstone. How many pretty facades 
have been spoilt by dazzling white 
marble figures! 

It is a great misfortune that this 
most magnificent building of Berlin is 
not situated more in the heart of the 
city to be oftener admired by visitors. 
It is spoken of in all guide books and 
is always, with its numerous museums, 
open to visitors, yet seldom do I meet 
any here. 

After inspecting the exterior of the 
building one enters the vestibule, 53 
feet square. ‘This is cross-vaulted 
with rich, heavy stucco decorations, 
colored dark brown, and the vaulting 
is supported by polished black granite 
columns with bronze bases and caps. 
Facing the entering. visitor at the 
opposite end sit two sphynxes, on 
marble ramps of the steps. lead- 
ing to the “lichthof”’ or court. In 
the vestibule are two 5 feet models of 
part of the Kaiser Wilhelm monument, 
submitted and honored with first and 
second prizes in the celebrated compe- 
tition. (It may be added for the bene- 
fit of some German architects in New 
York that queer manipulations in con- 
nection with architectural and art com- 
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petitions are also apt to occur here; 
/. ¢t. Sculptor Karl Begas, to whom the 
present Kaiser committed the execu- 
tion of this costly monument received 
no prize in the competition, and Julius 
Raschdorff was awarded only the fourth 
prize in the competition for the five- 
million-dollar Berlin cathedral, the 
building of which, however, was never- 
theless awarded to hiin by the late Em- 
peror Frederick.) Separated from the 
vestibule by a glass wall are, on one 
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side, the collection of plaster models 
of celebrated sculpture work ; on the 
opposite, a great collection of machin- 
ery models. 

The most imposing feature of the 
interior of the polytechnikum is the 


grand court. It is one of the 
beautiful courts existing to-day. 

The arcade consists of ninety-six 
polished red Swedish columns with light 
bronze bases and caps. The strong piers 
on the ground floor are enriched with 
dark green carpet-like decoration. The 
court is 72 feet square, surrounded by a 


most 


K WILLIAM IV. 


gallery 12 feet wide. The latter is 
cross-vaulted from the columns to pil- 
asters of granite. The ceiling is of 
stained glass. Polished red _ pilasters, 
trimming the piers on tie ground 
floor have black granite bases and 
the carpet-like decoration has a dull 
olive green ground with patterns 
in faint yellow, red, dark green, 
light brown and gray. All archi- 
traves, cornices and balustrades are 
of light blue gray. The piers and 
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spandrils of the second story as well as 
the piers of the third-story are faint 
viclet gray. The horizontal bands are 
of faded yellow on brown. ‘The me- 
dallions are light gold with the heads 
in gray, while the rich design over the 
top architrave is in yellow and blue. 
There are also coats-of-arms contain- 
ing various bright colors. 

The marbles composing the floor are 
pink, light and dark gray and black. 

Very much is added to the general 
effect by the view on two sides of 
the main staircases. ‘These are sup- 
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ported by dark gray polished granite 


columns with Carrara marble caps. 
The richly-moulded strings are of pol- 
ished grey granite. ‘The pink granite 
steps have been ingeniously treated. 

The walls of the four other 72-foot 
courts are of leather colored brick, 
with sandstone trimmings loaded with 
studies in sgraffito executed in light 
gray on dark brown. 

Now this building was erected to 
accommodate two thousand, yet there 
are to-day twenty-four hundred stu- 
dents on the register. What is done 
with the surplus four hundred, or 
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rather the question should be put to 
them, “What do they do with them- 
selves?” And thereby hangs a tale. 
Before he is ripe to enter a college the 
German young man (supposing him to 
have chosen the architectural profes- 
sion), must have attended the full 
course at a “‘gymnasium’’—not a 
gymnasium for athletics, which is 
named *‘turnschule” here. He leaves 
the latter at the age of about nineteen, 
where he has been literally pumped 
full of all kinds of knowledge, in- 
cluding four foreign languages, Latin, 
Greek, French and English. ‘I'he last 
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year has been particularly hard, spent 
in preparation for a_ terribly trying 
final examination, known as the * Abi- 
tourien.”” After these thirteen years 
of the strictest of school-boy life, verit- 
able moral captivity, he enters a 
college generally very far from home 
(he seldom chooses that in his own 
city), and can there do as he likes, 
work orshirk. No one cares whether 
he attends a lecture or not. All de- 
pends upon himself. ‘The professors 
take no notice of his conduct, even 
sign his certificate of attendance at 
the end of the semester, when perhaps 
he has not been at the college more 
than a dozen times. This system has 
its friends, who argue that it is the 
only way to bring out the character of 
the man, and they outnumber some 
very bitter opponents who claim that 
the change is too sudden. Many a 
student, after attending perhaps a 
half dozen lectures, drops into a 
‘‘kneip”’ or beer-saloon, and before he 
leaves it is completely charmed by a 
pretty “kelnerin” or waitress—these 
sirens include many of the prettiest 
women in Berlin. From that day the 
young student can be seen on a sofa in 
a corner of the kneip at all hours of 
the day, his “charmed” (?) charmer 
always by his side drinking three 
glasses of beer to his one. After a 
few weeks he engages the waitress as 
housekeeper. Indeed it may be stated 
here that many of the studious boys 
at the college have pretty, young 
‘* housekeepers.” It isa quite prevalent 
custom here, and thought nothing of. 
Many a good son has been ruined 
for life in the first years at coliege ; 
others have been known to cut a ter- 
rible pace for two or three years, un- 
dermining perhaps their health, some- 
times almost ruining their fathers in 
that time, and yet then settle down to 
the hardest of work and creditably 
pass the difficult “staats-examin”’ 
or national examination. ‘The old 
story that such fellows make the best 
men is ofttimes verified. Another 
factor in the downfall of many a 
freshman is the good quality and 
cheapness of beer and that German 
inborn thirst for the same, of which, it 
seems, the “stud. arch.” receives more 

























































than his share. Although the students 
drink much and often I have not yet 
seen one really intoxicated, but, of 
course, they cannot work and drink 
their ‘fruh-schoppen,’ and _ other 
‘‘schoppens”’ at the same time. 

The majority of the students at the 
polytechnikum are a very studious lot. 
‘Their diligence surprises me. They are 
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divided into two classes: (1) regular stu- 
dents, including all who have the “ gym- 
nasium”’ diploma ; (2) candidates hav- 
ing no such diploma, who can enter only 
as “ hospitant.”” ‘These pay higher fees 
and have fewer privileges. 

The tuition fees are very small. Yet 
thev are higher in Berlin than at other 
German polytechnikum, ‘They are in 
proportion to the number of lectures 
the student wishes to attend and the 
ateliers or draughting departments he 
wants to work in under guidance. The 
fees are reckoned in this manner: 
for instance, I wish to attend eight 
courses of lectures during the semester 
or half year, occupying twenty-four 
hours each week, I pay 4 marks per 
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hour—g6 marks for the course. For 
ten hours a week in different draught- 
ing or designing departments I pay 
3 marks an hour, making 30 marks, a 
total of 126 marks for the whole 
semester. All these fees go to my 
various professors. Many of the in- 
structors receive additional salaries 
from the Prussian government. It will 
be seen what an enormous sum is ap- 
propriated by the State for the main- 
tenance of such an institution, the only 
source of income of which is_ the 
matriculation fee of 30 marks. It is 
another peculiarity of German colleges 
that they allow the student the choice 
of the lectures he wishes to attend each 
semester; even he who intends to enter 
national service, who must take in all 
on the programme for the four years’ 
course, can do so as and when he pleases. 
At the beginning of each semester 
(there are winter and summer semesters, 
the former beginning on the 15th of 
October and ending on the toth of 
March; the latter begins April z2oth 
and ends about the rst of August) each 
student receives a blank from the 
secretary, on which he writes the 
titles of his chosen lectures and 
draughting hours, takes it to the 
treasurer and pays the semester fees 
accordingly. At the same time he 
pays seventy-five cents to become a 
member of an association, the mem- 
bers of which are entitled to a lot of 
privileges, such as free admission to all 
museums, admission at half to one- 
third price to the foremost theatres, 
concerts and entertainments, the aqua- 
rium, zoological gardens and baths. He 
also receives the benefit of cheaper 
rates on some of the horse cars, and can 
buy books and instruments at one-half 
and one-third store prices. ‘The student 
also pays seventy-five cents into the 
treasury of the ‘“krankenverein,” a 
grand mutual aid association among 
them, which, being worthy of imitation 
in our colleges, I will describe later on. 

After having my blank signed by my 
various professors, and having solemnly 
given my word oft honor to the Rector 
that I would live up to the rules and 
regulations of the school, I was com- 


pletely enlisted in the ranks of the 


many thousand students of Berlin. I 
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had hardly got out of the Rector’s of- which abound in German studentdom 
fice when I was buttonholed by a dele- whose members disport themselves by 
gate of one of the fencing corporations mutilating each other’s physiognomies. 


Albert F. M. Lange. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 








CHICAGO, 


NEW ADDITION TO MONADNOCK BUILDING, 
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No. XIV—THE NEW CITY HALL, JERSEY CITY, N. J 


OR some reason the 
public architecture 
of the suburbs of 
New York has al- 
ways been particu- 
larly vile. Perhaps 
one may extend 
this remark to the 

public architecture of suburban Ameri- 

can towns in general in spite of some 
shining exceptions, one or more of 
which will probably occur to the reader 
in relation to the city he knows best. 
Our private building, on the other 
hand, is apt to be seen in the suburbs 
at its very best. The contradiction is 
not inexp..cable. In the first place, 
the noticeable suburban houses are apt 
to be built by the best educated and 
the most refined dwellers in the suburb, 
as well as the best-to-do, while the 
public building is equally apt to be 
under the direction of citizens of the 
other kind. In the second place, the 
suburban house is apt to be designed 
to meet the individual needs and tastes 
f the family which is to inhabit it, and 








the expression of that individuality, 
when it is intrusted to a competent de- 
signer, is a chief part of the charm. 
‘The opportunities for air and light and 
outlook are so very much ampler in a 
suburban than in an urban house, and 
the opportunities also for enlarging the 
house into a “place” by giving it a 
setting of sward and shrubbery, that 
no projector of a suburban house ever 
tries to make it look like a town house. 
If he did, his neighbors would think 
him daft to simulate a box with only 
one front meant to be looked at, and 
that can be lighted only at the ends, in 
a house that is visible all around and 
that may be opened on every side. 
But, unluckily, the projectors of sub- 
urban public buildings do imitate the 
urban public buildings. To have an 
artistic suburban public building would 
require, first, a willingness to have 
the status of their municipality as a 
suburb expressed, and secondly, dis- 
cernment enough to choose an archi- 
tect capable of expressing it. The 
first of these conditions is very apt to 
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THE 


fail in all American municipal archi- 
tecture, and this for the obvious reason 


that the inhabitants of an American 
town of the second or the third or the 
fourth class are apt not to acquiesce in 
the existing status of their town, but to 
iay out their public buildings on the 
scale of the town that they hope it will 
be, when the “boom” has been ful- 
filled, to lay out their public buildings 
as part of the boom. Hence even when 
they have the luck to fall in with a 
good architect, and when the design 
shows sensibility and scholarship, it is 
apt to be more ‘“‘cityfied”’ and preten- 
tious than the facts warrant, and this 
pretentiousness is with difficulty dis- 
tinguishable from vulgarity. When the 
municipality is a suburb, the suburbans 
are apt to project their works on a 
metropolitan scale. Thus one of the 
conditions precedent to an artistic and 
appropriate public building has failed. 
When the other fails also and an in- 
competent designer undertakes to sim- 


NEW CITY HALL, 


JERSEY CITY. 


ulate a public building more solid and 
costly than his client can afford, with 
an array of cheap finery, the resulting 
edifice fairly reeks of vulgarity, as 
reeks the new City Hall of Jersey City. 

The building afforded an opportunity 
for an architect. It is completely de- 
tached, on a square of its own, so that 
it can be well seen all around, and each 
of its four fronts must be not far from 
100 feet in lateral extent and is four 
stories high. ‘These are more than re- 
spectable dimensions. If there was 
not money enough available to put up 
an ornate building in cut stone, as it 
clearly appears that there was not, 
there was evidently enough to put up 
a substantial brick building with orna- 
ment enough to relieve its baldness, so 
far as this could not be relieved by the 
composition. ‘There was nothing at all 
in the conditions to prevent a building 
that would have been creditable to the 
municipality and attractive to the way- 
farer. ‘There wanted only an architect, 
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and it is the lack of him that has been 
fatal. The trail of the ‘“‘artchitect”’ is 
d over it all. 
e Finding differences among “ artchi- 
f tects’’ is not a profitable employment. 
ie Indeed, the illiterate and incompetent 
e practitioner so strongly resembles him- 


self, wherever found, that to have seen 
one of his works is to have seen them 
all. By a curious revenge of fate upon 
him, “variety” is the thing he always 
aims at and never attains, and the more 
he struggles for variety and novelty, 
the more monotonous and trite he be- 
His method is always the same. 
He desires to get as many “features”’ 
is possible in a given front ; he desires 
to make each of his fronts as different 
as possible from the adjoining front. 

piece of plain wall is his chief aver- 

in. It seems to him that if he does 
2 not “do something” with it he is not 
iA earning his money or vindicating his 
a capacity. Lord Melbourne’s famous 





comes. 





question, “Can’t you let it alone?” 
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never by any chance propounds itself 
to him. To give a front a countenance 
it is necessary to him to furnish it with 
a minimum of two noses and four ears. 
It he cannot put on more things for the 
money in cut stone he cheerfully adds 
them in sheet metal. At all hazards he 
must have plenty of things, and his 
variety thus comes to mean nothing 
but thinginess. 

His procedure is illustrated with an 
amusing naiveté in the work now under 
consideration. Huis principal front has 
things enough for a front three times 
as long. At the centre, to begin with, 
there is a porch with two columns on 
each side, with composite capitals, 
inclosing a Romanesque entrance- 
arch with two nook-shafts on each side. 
One is amused to remark here, as else- 
where throughout the building, that 
the carving is done “in place,” as if 
the sensitive soul of the designer could 
not be appeased without seeing its 
actual effect in execution, an assump- 
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tion which becomes wildly hilarious 
when applied to forms that are trans- 
ferred bodily from the “ Stair Builders’ 
Guide.” Behind this portico rises a 
tower with three openings, which are 
two too many for its width, squeezed 
into its surface and extended through 
two stories with a most preposterous 
treatment of the interpolated transom. 
In this tower we have the “note” of 
the whole building. This character- 
istic is the squeezed and pinched ap- 
pearance that comes from the de- 
signer’s effort to get more things in a 
given space than it will accommodate, 
and all that it can be made to hold by 
extreme crowding. A front so com- 
posed, even if it were composed of 
good things, would be as incapable of 
dignity or repose as the platform of an 
elevated railroad car during the busy 
hours. In this main front, for example, 
which would be of a respectable ex- 
panse if let alone, there is squeezed on 
each side of the tower a slice of curtain 
wall; on the outside of each strip of 
curtain wall a pedimented tristylar Cor- 
inthian order; on the outside of each 
order a terminal piece of wall. This 
huddle of things would be fatal if the 
things were all good, and the things 
are 2ll of an excruciating badness. 
Add that the building is divided ver- 
tically and in effect equally by a heavy 
modillioned cornice which would of 
of itself preclude any effective compo- 
sition of the front. 

The counterparting front is a scene 
of equal activity. The central feature 
here, in place of the porch and the 
tower, is an arch in the two-story base- 
ment, which is Romanesque if it be any- 
thing, and in the second story a colon- 
nade of three pairs of the leanest Corin- 
thian columns ever erected. We should 
judge the shaft to be about thirteen 
diameters high. In fact, lankiness ap- 
peals with great force to the designer as 
an admirable architectural quality. The 
division of the fronts, the arrangement 
and the forms of the openings and the 
manner in which they are huddled, and 
the detail, all conduce to give the 
effect of spindling. These various 
arrangements are so successful that a 
front of a hundred feet in extent and 
only four stories high, or three-and-a- 


half, becomes painfully inadequate to 
its height. The squeezed curtain flank- 
ing the central portico in the flank now 
under consideration is flanked by pro- 
jected towers, with two openings 
crowded into the lower stage of each, 
and with a pilaster at the angle, atten- 
uated like the central coiumns, which 
feature is repeated, after another 
crowded wall, at the angle of the 
building. 

These two are the architecturesque 
fronts of the building. ‘The other two, 
which are not architecturesque, ought 
to afford some relief, and indeed one 
is grateful to the architect for what he 
has here left out, but he has managed 
to make these fronts uneasy, all the 
same— 


‘** And yet this old woman could weze7 keep 


quiet.” 


The openings are here as slim and as 
squeezed as elsewhere. They differ, 
of course, in each story, those of the 
second having pediments that are 
about as exasperating as anything in 
the building, and any chance that was 
left to the wall of making an effect by 
its unbroken extent, is destroyed by 
the projection of the centre with open- 
ings in the upper story different from 
any of the others. 

It remains to be added that the sky- 
line is as tormented as the designer 
knew how to make it, mainly with 
cupolas over the towers bearing mina- 
rets, and entirely incongruous with 
any of the things below them, as many 
of these things are with each other. 
The culminating atrocity is that all 
this is cheap and imitative finery. 
Above and including the cornice all 
this ornament, excepting the urns at 
the corners in cast iron, is in sheet 
metal, the meanness and vulgarity of 
which are rather exposed than enhanced 
in the present state of the work by the 
fact that the pediments are faced with 
paper held in place with laths. 

If one encountered this disreputable 
structure in Oshkosh he would say, 
how Oshkoshian ; in Peoria, how Peo- 
rian—it is so rude and raw a travesty 
of the architecture of civilization. As 
a matter of fact, it is in one of the old- 
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est settlements of the United States, 
and within a mile or iess of it is a re- 
spectable dwelling erected in 1666. 
This is not the brutality of a blunder- 
ing beginning, but the hopelessness of 
a completed degeneration. The build- 
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ing which expresses the municipal as- 
pirations and standards of Jersey City, 
and which would disgrace a munici- 
pality of South Dakota by its crudity 
and vulgarity, serves to show how ex- 
ceedingly thin is our veneer of “ art.”’ 
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THE EDUCATION OF AN 


RCHITECTURE is the 


one of the fine arts 


in which the general 


public at all times 

takes the deepest in- 

terest. ‘This interest 

is felt especially in 

America to-day, for in 
the very nature of our development 
we are a race of builders, and must 
remain a race of builders for many 
decades to come. 

The public indeed have good reason 
to consider that the education of the 
architect is a matter of their own 
serious concern, for beyond the mere 
fact that the architect is practically an 
investor of vast sums of capital as no 
other artist is, he is the producer of 
works which in their very nature can- 
not be ephemeral ; which cannot easily 
be laid aside and forgotten if they do 
not permanently stand the test of 
zsthetic judgment. His _ productions 
must remain to teach a daily lesson to 
those who, perforce, live with them 

a lesson in refinement of taste and 
improvement of standards if they be 
real works of art; but, alas! a lesson 
of debasement of taste and standards, 
if they fail. 


ARCHITECT. 


The problem before us as a building 
people seems in one respect to be 
new to the world of art. Architecture 
in the past at the first glance appears 
to have developed under conditions of 
artistic isolation which do not exist 
to-day. But the student of architect- 
ural history cannot fail to note that 
there has always been a strenuous 
struggle against this isolation; each 
style, as we call it, bears the imprint 
of all the influences under which it was 
formed; each race of architectural 
masters has taken advantage of all 
the architectural work of what was 
the past for them, with which they 
could become acquainted. History 
then surely tells us that we also must 
gain our inspiration from all the sources 
at our command. 

The difference between us and our 
architectural ancestors lies chiefly in 
the fact that the complication of the 
problem set before us is far greater 
than it has been with any race of build- 
ers that has preceded us; for, until 
our day, historical study has been 
relatively rare and intercommunication 
of idea relatively slow and arduous. 

So difficult is the problem, however, 
and so deep the concern of the public in 


























its solution, that I think it is well worth 
while to-day for practitioner and lay- 
man alike to consider with care the 
character of the education that should 
be striven for by a man who intends 
to devote his energies to the practice 
of architecture. 


From the start, it must be remem- 
bered that all schemes of education 
must be devised to satisfy the wants of 
the average manof fair talent. We do 
not need to consider the man of mean 
abilities, nor are we called upon to 
prescribe for the genius. We may be 
sure that genius will not be crushed, 
but will force a hearing and lead the 
way under whatever conditions it 
arises. But we must surely see to it 
that our systems avoid the suppression 
of talent and place no obstacles in the 
way of the development of genius. 
There is, indeed, no slight danger of 
such .obstruction. Systems fix stand- 
ards, tend to make fetiches of them, 
to the defeat of attempts to alter, im- 
prove or revivify. 

But if this danger be once realized, 
if it be acknowledged that the artistic 
pedagogue must work negatively 
rather than positively, must guide 
rather than lead, then I think all will 
agree as to the worth of systematic 
artistic education; all will acknowl- 
edge that it is valuable in the estab- 
lishment of restraint, in the saving of 
labor, and in the fostering of the quali- 
ties by which the student may develop 
a correct and discriminating taste. 

In what follows I shall not attempt 
to do more than to indicate some of 
the general principles which should 
guide us in giving this education to 
the artist architect. 


The education of all art workers 
should aim to acquaint them: first, with 
the use of their tools ; second, with the 
nature of the materials they are to em- 
ploy ; and third, with the general prin- 
ciples of beauty, especially as these are 
related to the special field in which the 
artist is to work. These numbers I give 
merely for convenience of considera- 
tion; for the architect the three sub- 
jects of study may be said to be of co-or- 
dinate importance; they must be learned 
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by the artistic architect in one way or 
another ; if his schooling does not teach 
him, he may gain his knowledge through 
what may not impossibly be bitter per- 
sonal experience, or perhaps he may 
gain it at the expense of his client or 
of the public at large ; but gain it he 
must. 
I. 


An architect’s tools, to speak in the 
widest sense, aremen. He must beable 
to inspire confidence, must learn to per- 
suade his fellows, otherwise he cannot 
have opportunity to express his artistic 
impulse ; but more than this, he must be 
able to command respect from his 
helpers, those intelligent tools so nec- 
essary to the production of his works. 
The wider his education on general 
lines, therefore, the better for him, as 
for all who find it necessary to deal 
with men diplomatically. 


In the narrower, and more legitimate 
sense, the architect’s tools are the in- 
struments which in his own or in his 
assistants’ hands aid him in the concep- 
tion of his schemes, and make them 
possible of realization through the aid 
of his workmen. 

It is evident that this study of 
tools is of far more moment to the 
architect than to other artists. He has 
to deal not with simple clay and model- 
ing tool, marble and steel, as does the 
sculptor ; not with oil and water color, 
brush and canvas, as does the painter ; 
he must deal with these but with very 
much more: he must use other men, 
and their work ; and also technical in- 
struments of varied character to enable 
his assistants to catch his own meaning 
before they can make it comprehensible 
to the less intelligent mechanics. 

This very complex nature of thetools 
he must use, not unnaturally leads the 
architect to an emphasis of work which 
is entirely preliminary to the attain- 
ment of his end; and this end itself is 
very liable to be lost sight of. 


The final result of an architect’s 
effort must be an esthetic work in solid 
form ; evidently therefore it is of the 
utmost importance for him to establish 
in himself the habit of thinking in the 
solid. 
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3ut in practice he finds it most con- 
venient to make use of geometrical 
projections upon plane surfaces as a 
means by which the forms desired may 
best be indicated to the mechanics who 
are to produce them ; and it is most nat- 
ural therefore that he should be tempted 
to work over much in the flat, and that 
as a consequence he should uncon- 
sciously come to think in plain projec- 
tions, and forget to think in solid form. 

It seems to me that we have in this 
direction a serious error in the training 
given to the architectural student to- 
day. The planning of his buildings, 
the preliminary studies in the compo- 
sition of his facades, can best be made 
by means of geometrical projections, 
and as planning and composition are 
the most important matters in the in- 
ception of an architectural work these 
projections must always be largely used. 

But the student is usually com- 
pelled to work su long and arduously 
with projections that he is apt to lose 
the sense of the values of the solids 
into which translation must be made in 
the completed work ; and this danger is 
emphasized by the current use of tech- 
nical shadows by which the designer is 
often led to persuade himself that he 
will be able to reach results which are 
impossible of attainment. 

Were all our buildings seen at great 
distances so as to appear practically in 
elevation the trouble would be less 
marked ; but as we build to-day this is 
really very seldom the case. Compo- 
sitions which are fairly harmonious in 
“elevation” upon the drawing board, 
lose toooften all their carefully studied 
proportions in construction, when they 
are seen close at hand and from below, 
with roof line thrown back ; and we not 
infrequently find eminently clever men 
producing designs of buildings which 
are charming in “elevation,” but which 
when constructed are found to be ex- 
tremely inharmonious from any possible 
point of view. 

The force of this habit of thinking 
in projection becomes so predominant 
in many cases that we find its votaries, 
in judging of apiece of work, actually 
translating the effects of impression 
in perspective into an imagined pro- 
jection. Their thought apparently 
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runs somewhat thus: “This effect is 
produced by such and such composi- 
tions and proportions, which we per- 
ceive must be elegant in elevation ; 
therefore the design is a good one.” 
But it is evident that a_ building 
which is beautiful, not as seen by the 
average man, but only as thus trans- 
lated, is not an architectural work of 


art at all. At most it can only claim 
to be the means of suggestion of 
beautiful forms to those who are 


skilled in this species of translation. 
Similarly the skilfully written musical 
critique enables the expert musician to 
appreciate a musical performance 
which he himself has been unable to 
hear: but no one would think for a 
moment of looking upon this critique 
as a work of fine art which could be 
considered to take the place of 
perfection in the music itself as 
actually heard. Such buildings should 
have their elevational designs built 
into their fagades, perhaps as a prom- 
inent part of the detail, with inscrip- 
tions below the designs warning the un- 
wary observer: “Do not judge the 
building as you see it, but consider that 
it is merely intended to suggest the 
decorative scheme shown here.” 


Now there are two ways by which we 
may avoid thisdifficulty: first, by teach- 
ing men to study in perspective ; and 
second, by teaching them to study in 
models. By the study in perspective I do 
not mean the making of a finished per- 
spective after the composition is alto- 
gether determined upon, but the sketch- 
ing in perspective from the early stages 
of the designing. ‘This is a trifle more 
difficult than the method of composing 
in the flat; but the difficulty is too 
much emphasized, and this because 
perspective is not sufficiently studied, 
it being taught theoretically, but used 


very little practically, in our best 
schools 

It seems to me that students 
should be led to use _ perspective 


methods naturally; should be taught 
to sketch out their projets in perspec- 
tive, and then to translate them accu- 
rately in terms of such geometrical pro- 
jections as are needed by the practical 
workman. ‘This, it will be noted 














would be reversing the general method 


of study. In fact we should lead the 
student to think of his building always 
as it is to be seen, and only secondarily 
as it is to be made to appear to his 
mechanical helpers, otherwise we are 
not teaching architectural design at 
all, but mere decorative composition 
upon plane surfaces. 

There is this difficulty with the study 
in perspective, viz.: that we gain but one 
point of view foreach drawing, and the 
architect will feel himself very unfortu- 
nate if the opportunities to view his com- 
pleted building should be so restricted 
in fact. We may avoid this difficulty 
by the making of many perspectives, 
bu: more simply and satisfactorily by 
sketching in the solid—by making 
models in clay or wax or, at times, in 
paper. 

It isnot worth while to under-estimate 
the difficulties connected with such 
sketching in models; nor can any rela- 
tively large proportion of studies be 
thus made, but the value to the student 
composer is so great that I think every 
encouragement should be givento him 
to work inthis way. With the model 
before us we are enabled to realize 
the light as it will truly fall upon the 
finished building, in other words, to 
see the rea/ shadows; we are able to 
take into consideration every possible 
point of view, and to translate in most 
cases by direct measurement from the 
solid to the necessary projection upon 
the plane of the drawing table. The 
study of modeling serves another turn 
in bringing the student into touch with 
his brother artist the sculptor, in con- 
junction with whom he will so often 
have to work. 


Sympathy with the painter, and ac- 
quaintance with his art, is necessarily 
involved in the consideration by the 
architect of his own work as a combi- 
nation of color masses, as in the end 
it will be. There are dangers of self- 
deception in this study also, due again to 
the misuse of tools; the application of 
thin washes of water color to white 
paper is so simple that it is often used, 
and the brilliancy of the water color 
sketch is likely to lead us to expect 
much more luminous effects in our 
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buildings than we can obtain; shad- 
ows, too, are liable to be unduly dark- 
ened ; window surfaces wrongly em- 
phasized with resulting misconception 
of what the true proportions of the 
building will be. 

But avoiding 
is great value in the emphasis of 
study in color if for naught else 
than to overcome the dangers con- 
nected with the easiest and most nat- 
ural methods of representation in pen- 
cil or pen and ink shading, methods 
which photographic illustrative pro- 
cesses have brought into such promi- 
nence in ourday. Buildings in reality 
show relatively very few lines, whilst 
the pencil and pen sketches represent 
by lines only. The constant use of 
pen and pencil is too likely to lead the 
architect into error by making him for- 
getful of differences of proportion pro- 
duced by color distinctions, which 
cannot be represented in black and 
white ; by leading him to overestimate 
the values of his shadows, and to trust 


these errors. there 


to line effects which in the real build- 
ing will not appear. 
Although the student should, of 


course, make himself ordinarily skillful 
in the use of pencil, pen and brush, his 
education in these particulars being pre- 
liminary to his higher studies, I think 
that any great emphasis of perfection of 
technique in the preparation of draw- 
ings should be avoided, for this tech- 
nique itself is too likely to become 
the absorbing interest, leading one to 
forget that the drawing is merely a 
means to an end, making of the stu- 
dent a draughtsman rather than an 
architect. 


Il. 


I think it may he held to be a 
valid esthetic principle, and one that is 
fundamentally in touch with economic 
truth, that the artist uses his materials 
best when he makes them serve to 
produce effects which cannot equally 
well be reached by any other art than 
his own, with any other materials. 

This principle is the basis of 
Lessing’s criticism in his Laocoon. 


It is the instinctive acceptance of 
the same principle in a_ different 
field that leads the best of water 
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colorists to object to the application of 
their color by the methods employed 
by the painter in oil, for thus they lose 
the characteristic luminosity which is 
gained when the white of the paper 
appears through transparent washes. 
It is the violation of this principle 
which gives force to the objection to 
so-called ‘“‘ programme music,” which 
attempts to translate into musical 
tone what can be better expressed 
poetically. 

Evidently, then, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the nature of the materiais he 
is to use is of the utmost importance 
for all artists, and for the architect 
especially so, because of their very 
varied character. 

The materials with which an archi- 
tect has to work may be divided 
broadly into two groups: (a) the 
materials of construction, and (4) the 
materials of design. 


(2) Knowledge of the materials of 
construction is to be gained by studies 
closely allied to those undertaken in 
the study of engineering. Aman who 
is to practice as an architect should 
qualify himself in the first place to 
distinguish between good and_ bad 
workmanship and material, and the 
knowledge necessary for such qualifica- 
tion could most easily be obtained by 
a special course in some trade school. 
The late lamented Colonel Auchmuty 
contemplated the establishment of 
such a course, and in consultation 
upon the subject with the writer it 
became evident that it could easily be 
arranged to involve no serious expen- 
diture of time on the part of the 
student. 

That an architect should be an ex- 
pert engineer is not to be demanded. 

It must, of course, never be forgotten 
that the art of architecture has in the 
past been developed by the studied 
effort to make beautiful structural 
forms; but, be it noted, such struc- 
tural forms as have become common- 
place. In other words, architecture 
has developed by the application of 
esthetic principles to already well- 
settled methods of 


developed and 
construction. 
it must also be remembered that in 
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the past this process has developed 
naturally through generations. We 
nowadays attempt by direct educa- 
tional methods to produce architects 
by aspecies of short cuts; to transform 
what has in the past been the art of a 
race, into the art of individuals. 

It is evident then that we must teach 
our architectural student, most em- 
phatically, to work in structural forms. 
But it seems to me equally true that 
in the education of the architect we 
should follow the developments of the 
past; ¢. ¢., that we should endeavor to 
teach the youth the principles of beauty 
and how to apply them to structural 
forms which are already settled and 
commonplace for the race, as a race of 
builders. 

It were well, as I have said before, 
to make the education of the architect 
as wide as possible in every direction, 
for the broader the man the more 
effective will be his work, solong as his 
dominant artistic impulse is left full 
play ; but there seems no reason to 
insist upon the attainment of knowledge 
of highly technical engineering methods 
which are useful only for the solution 
of mew structural problems; although 
it will, of course, be desirable if 
possible for the architect to gain ac- 
quaintance with such methods. 

It is no more logical, it appears to 
me, to insist upon these advanced 
engineering studies than it would be to 
insist upon a knowledge of the in- 
tricacies of analytical chemistry be- 
cause the architect is to deal with 
materials which can only be tested 
chemically or which are effective only 
through chemical action; or to de- 
mand acquaintance with the higher 
problems of molecular physics because 
he hasto do with the strength of ma- 
terials ; or to compel familiarity with 
the doctrines of evolutionary science 
because he is to learn the practice of 
an art whichin its history shows most 
markedly the processes of develop- 
ment. 

Of course he should 
oughly the underlying principles 
of engineering method; the way in 
which the strength of materials and 
foundation values are determined, and 
the most practical forms of construc- 


know thor- 
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tion in stone and brick, wood and iron ; 
especial attention being given to the 
nature of arch thrusts; and he should 
be able to work out the less complii- 
cated problems in each case. 

But beyond this, all that he needs to 
know are the general forms within 
which he may work economically. He 
must learn to ¢Aivk constructionally ; 
so that the roofs, the arches, the vaults 
he sketches may be constructed without 
extravagance and effectively on the 
lines indicated as hesketches. Beyond 
that, if he is to avoid the loss of per- 
sonal influence upon the artistic char- 
acter of the work, where his problem 
is a complicated one, he must in prac- 
tice, in the calculation of the values of 
particular parts, yield to the special 
skill and judgment of expert engineers 
whom he or his client employs to aid 
in the perfection of construction. ‘Too 
often the architectural student is 
forced through much of the course of 
civil engineering which can _ never 
relate to his work in after life. 


It iseasy to make too much of the 
importance of the emphasis of con- 
structional forms in architectural de- 
sign, and I am not one of those who 
feel that an architectural work should 
necessarily attract attention forcibly to 
the constructional methods employed ; 
although it is surely an added charm 
to the thoughtful observer if he is 
enabled :o see the methods so empha- 
sized, provided this is done without 
loss to the beauty in other directions. 

On the other hand the importance of 
a thorough knowledge of constructional 
principles to the architect becomes 
evident when we consider that it isa 
negative principle of esthetics in gen- 


eral that we must avoid shocks in 
esthetic result. Under this general 


principle the architect should surely feel 
himself called upon so to design that if 
constructional forces compel attention 
as one views his finished work, the 
counter forces by which they are held 
in equilibrium may also be apparent. 
Furthermore he should use care that 
there appear no evidence of waste in 
construction, nor indications of the use 
of unnecessary material, unless it be 
lear that this material, if superfluous 
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from a constructional standpoint, is 
nevertheless quite properly employed 
for the legitimate special purpose of 
adding to the beauty of the work as a 
whole. 


(6) The consideration of the materials 
of design brings us at last to the 
esthetic questions which concern us. 

As I have already said, the problem 
before us to-day differs materially 
from that presented to any previous 
race. It is true that each type in the 
past has been evolved as a develop- 
ment of all the types of earlier archi- 
tectural work by which the younger 
race of builders has been influenced ; 
and as historical study and intercom- 
munication have increased, we note a 
widening influence of broader fields. 
sut with relative suddenness we, in 
our age, are brought face to face with 
influences from all the work of the 
past; we know, or may know, by his- 
tory, by travel, by photographic repro- 
duction, as well the Greek, the Ro- 
manesque, the Gothic; and also each 
of the composite styles which have de- 
veloped where more than one type 
distinctly influenced thought, ¢. ¢., the 
Roman work, the Gothic of Venice, the 
Chateaux types of France. Now it seems 
to me impossible to consider an archi- 
tect fu//y educated who has not learned 
the value of the beautiful things that 
have been builtin @// types ; therefore, 
an architectural education to be com- 
plete should cover the widest ground, 
and no system can be held to be satis- 
factory which emphasizes the study of 
one style to such an extent that it 
crowds out full appreciation of the 
beautiful in other types of design. 
Unfortunately this result is noted in 
many of those who study in our best 
known architectural schools. 

Two points must be made here to 
avoid misunderstanding. First, it is 
evident that the student must be led 
to follow some orderly arrangement or 
he will lose himself in multiplicity of 
detail. It seems to me altogether best 
to begin with, and to give prominence 
in the early training to, that type 
which has best stood the test of time, 
and which has served as the inspiration 
for the largest part of the best of the 
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composite developments: I mean the 
Greek, pure and simple, not Greek in 
the vernaculars of Kome or of Paris, 
which should be studied later, but the 
Greek of Athens and Corinth. 

This earlier training, however, should 
but lead up to the study of the devel- 
opments of work by other races which 
has ended in the production of notable 
zsthetic results. Thisimplies the serious 
study of architectural history, and the 
closer this is coupled with the study of 
art history in general the better for 
the student. For thus the truth is 
forced upon him that art is a living 
growth and that his own art is buta 
part of a wider life; thus ishe brought 
to feel a close sympathy with his fel- 
low artists in other fields, a sympathy 
which it is most desirable to foster. 

In the second place [ must not be 
understood to favor a careless eclecti- 
cism in design. Relations of parts and 
treatment of details of structure and 
ornament that have been used for hun- 
dreds of years cannot be lightly 
changed ; for in the first place they 
gain authority because they represent 
the residuum after the elimination of 
what has been the less pleasing to 
multitudes of artists in the past; or, 
in other words, represent the esthetic 
choice of innumerable cultivated 
men: and, in the second place, one 
cannot carelessly alter relations to 
which we have been long accustomed 
without producing shocks in the minds 
of those most knowing and most culti- 
vated of his observers, and these painful 
shocks are fundamentally non-zsthetic. 

It is as undesirable to be ungrammati- 
cal in architecture as it is in literature, 
and it is difficult to over-emphasize the 
value of purity in style. 

But the dangers of crass eclecticism 
are not difficult to avoid. Historical 
study, if thorough, will necessarily 
prevent too wide a freedom in this re- 


gard. And if this danger be avoided 
surely the wider a man’s knowledge 


of the forms of beauty that have been 
conceived by man in the past, the more 
capable will he be of expressing his 
special problem in a manner that will 
charm, whatever be the special type 
in which he works out this expression. 
The importance of this wide knowl- 
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edge of architectural forms is empha- 
sized when we consider the matter from 
another standpoint. We all recognize 
that we are to a very large extent crea- 
tures of habit ; our habitual surround- 
ings go far to establish our standards 
of taste in architecture as in all other 
esthetic matters. If the formst- which 
we definitely habituate ourselves are 
not recognized in a special building we 
naturally feel a shock of opposition, 
and it is easy to see how thus a man who 
limits his educational study to certain 
special types will be not unlikely to 
build up within himself a purely artifi- 
cial intolerance of any other types than 
those which he has especially wrought 
into his life. Unless he be a man of 
great force he may find it impossible to 
cast off this obstruction to such wide es- 
thetic appreciation as must be fostered 
if oneis to hope for artistic effectiveness. 
A man who has during all his life 
been accustomed to the roofs of the 
Paris boulevard facades will find 
it difficult to design a facade for a 
similar building without some sort of 
superstructure above the heavy shadow 
lines of his cornice. It is easy to 
imagine that a Greek of old, could 
he be resuscitated, might consider such 
superstructures a despicable abomina- 
tion. And it is equally certain thata 
man who had lived all his days, say in 
an English college court like that of 
St. John’s, at Cambridge, would ques- 
tion the constructional rationality and 
even the esthetic quality of a fagade 
with this exceedingly deep projecting 
cornice mass, running across the fagade 
at adistance from the top which would 
seem to him to be entirely fortuitous. 
But surely the old Greek would be 
as wrong in his total denunciation of 
the French development of his own in- 
ventions, as would be the supposed 
insular Englishman. Neither of them, 
however, more stupid than the French- 
man, who heaps indiscriminate disdain 
upon all things English in architecture. 
Surely there are beauties to be found 
for each in the other’s work; and as 
surely we cannot hope to attain any 
full appreciation of fundamental es- 
thetic principles unless we study sym- 
pathetically, however critically, a@// 
things that men have called beautiful. 














II. 


From these considerations we step 
easily to the discussion of the most im- 
portant esthetic problem which con- 
fronts us. How shall we teach the 
principles of beauty, especially as re- 
lated to the art of architecture ? 

Science, so far as it has been turned 
to esthetic problems, has little help to 
offer us. She has taught us something 
of the relations which bring about 
musical harmonies and dissonances, 
she is able to guide us in our study of 
color contrasts, she tells us something 
of the rectangular surface forms, which, 
when emphasized, prove to be most 
pleasant to the average man ;* but it is 
evident that she is not yet in position 
to help us to step beyond the more 
elementary and cruder methods of com- 
parison of experience. In other words, 
the best course open to usis to study, 
and study to know, those works which 
have seemed best worth calling beauti- 
ful by the most cultivated men in the 
past; the works which men have de- 
lighted, and do still delight, to honor 
for their intrinsic esthetic qualities. 

Now it is apparent that the best 
natural method of learning thus is 
reached by life in an “ atmosphere ”’ of 
high esthetic quality so that the 
student will learn’ naturally, will 
breathe in with the air, the apprecia- 
tion of what is good, and as naturally 
learn to feel a shock at what does not 
agree with high esthetic standards. 
For few of us, however, is this possible 
under natural conditions, and a most 
important step in any artists’ education 
is made when he has gained for him- 
self this ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ in more or less 
fullness. 

This artistic entourage should, if 
possible, be as broad as all of art, 
for by unrestrained assimilation from 
many sides the student will best learn, 
unconscious of the learning, the un- 
analysable principles of beauty in its 
widest sense. But especially must the 





* The noted Fechner’s work on this subject has lately 
been most effectively supplemented by Dr. L. Witmer, 
who has shown conclusively that the average man prefers 
a rectangular form (when that form is the prominent 
esthetic element) whose sides are approximately related, 
as 5isto8. See Zur Experimental #sthetik. L. Witmer. 


Leipzig: Englemann. 1803. 
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architect, whilst a student and in after 
life, live, so far as may be, amidst the 
best that has been done in architect- 
ure. If he cannot live permanently 
in a land of great architectural art 
works, he may see them by travel, 
which is daily becoming easier, or most 
fortunately for him, in our day, he may 
surround himself with photographs and 
casts and models of the best work, so 
that daily and hourly it may appeal to 
and instruct him. 

The man who cannot live amongst 
great works of art, but who cav travel 
has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
who lives amongst specially great art 
works, but who does not travel, has a 
more limited view than the traveler can 
obtain. And I may add here, that 
shorter and frequently repeated trips 
are much to be preferred to longer 
trips at greater intervals; for here, as 
with all other studies, one fails to as- 
similate when one is weary, and long 
journeyings for sight-seeing tire the 
student rapidly in the very directions 
demanding vigorous activity. More- 
over, the inspiration gained from see- 
ing works of art needs to be renewed 
if it is to remain effective ; the impres- 
sion all too soon loses its force. 

The man who can _ neither live 
amongst artistic surroundings of high 
value nor travel, has the satisfaction of 
knowing that photographs if properly 
and systematically studied are the 
best tools the traveler and the resi- 
dent himself can use, and these tools 
are easily his own. ‘They cannot give 
him color nor all the shifting beauties 
which are too ephemeral to be caught 
by a fixed monocular being, such 
as the camera is; but they go far to 
give him the basis for comparative 
study, which after ali is the most 
important part of an architect’s edu- 
cation before and after he begins to 
practice. 

And here let me add that very much 
depends upon the student himself. The 
schooi may force a man through a pre- 
scribed course to the attainment of a 
diploma. The teacher may do much 
to guide and to help the growth of taste 
and skill, but the student must himself 
work assiduously towards the goal if 
he is to reach effective result. It is 
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greatly to be regetted that with archi- 


tecture as with all education, the 
habit of study is not oftener ac- 
quired; that in most cases study 


ceases as soon as the restraints of the 
school are removed. Our active archi- 
tects too often become over much en- 
grossed in money-getting and find it dif- 
ficult to give due time to the thought 
that is needed to the perfection of their 
work ; and, for lack of time to think and 
study, are too often found using the 
photograph too freely as mere copyists. 

But if one avoid this misuse I know of 
no more effective means of educating 
the taste than the adoption of a system 
of comparison such as the access to 
large collections of photographs makes 
possible. ‘To compare works of a 
similar type, the solutions of similar 
problems; to eliminate the less pleas- 


ing; to choose, finally, the one ex- 
ample best liked; to compare one’s 


choice with the choice of others, with 
that of fellow students, then with that 
of higher authorities, and with the 
judgment of the race which has held 
certain buildings from destruction 
merely because of their intrinsic 
beauty, perhaps long after their prac- 
tical usefulness has passed away: such 
a serious system of study cannot fail 
to go very far towards giving the 
student what he aims to gain, a re- 
fined and discriminating taste. 


In this comparative study it should 
always be remembered that buildings 
are to be considered from three points 
of view, whether we are criticising the 
finished work or are designing some 
work still unconstructed. 

First, we must consider their appear- 
ance from a long distance; second, 
their appearance from a distance of say 
200 or 300 feet, from which distance 
details are lost and proportions and 
composition alone become important ; 
and third, their appearance when one 
is very close at hand. 

The consideration of the first point 
of view is only important where build- 
ings are, or are to be, of monumental 
character and are to rise up above the 
objects which surround them. 

The consideration of the third point 
of view is of moment in relation to the 
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permanence of the impression of beauty 
upon an observer. Long after one has 
ceased to study the beauty of general 
proportions will he obtain delight in 
the examination of the details which 
may be near at hand. It is not to be 
forgotten, however, that these details 
are each and all interesting for but a 
relatively short time at best ; that they 
are the parts of a building that nature’s 
forces first attack, the parts which first 
fall into decay unless they are so pre- 
cious that they are cared for by watchful 
lovers of the beautiful. And on this ac- 
count it seems clearly best in matters 
of detail to concentrate our efforts, so 
that we can afford to employ the 
highest talent at command in the per- 
fection of these details, whether they 
be carvings or mosaics, decorated wall 
surfaces or glass; never forgetting, 
however, that the detail must always 
be made subordinate to the effect of 
the building as a whole. 

This brings us to the consideration 
of the second point of view which is in 
my opinion the most important of all. 
Details may rotaway or we may tire of 
and avoid thinking of them; but the 
elements which remain and which are 
to determine the final acceptance of, 
the building as an esthetic work are 
its main proportions, the relations of 
the masses of color in composition. It 
is the perfection of these permanent 
proportions that compels the admira- 
tion of men in the end; it is this that 
delights generation after generation, 
and it is the great lack of this propor- 
tional perfection that convinces a care- 
ful student that we American architects 
have yet to learn the very rudiments of 
our art. 

In connection with these remarks 
concerning the importance of study 
it may be well to note the dan- 
gers connected with rapid designing. 
Students are often given architectural 
problems of which they are compelled 
to present sketch solutions in a very 
short time ; these sketches being made 
the basis for future development. It 
isevident that such practice will be ad- 
vantageous to a certain degree in teach- 
ing the student to deal with emergen- 
cies ; but it is also evident that it will be 
principally advantageous for one who 






















thinks less of his art than of catching 
ciients by clever trickery ; or for the 
superficial man who wishes to have a 
large stuck in trade of ‘types’ which 
he may be able to pull out of his men- 
tal portfolio upon the proper occasion. 
But seriously speaking, whilst such 
training does not work against the 
study of detail, it is evident that, if it 
go very far, it must necessarily be 
directly opposed to the acquirement of 
habits of study, in adaptation of plan 
and of composition. 


Now arises the question, how shall 
this education be obtained? ‘The ap- 
prentice system still in vogue in Eng- 
land, and to some extent in this coun- 
try, evidently must give way—for the 
advantages which come with personal 
contact with a master under this sys- 
tem are outweighed by the disadvan- 
tages which arise from the  inad- 
equate systematic training attainable 
under such a method. The architect 
preceptor, if he be a man of marked 
ability, is liable to be too much occu- 
pied in his profession to permit him to 
give detailed, watchful attention to the 
individual needs of his pupils. The 
system is as certain to disappear as 
the ancient systems of legal and 
medical and theological studentships, 
under eminent men in the several pro- 
fessions, have disappeared in favor of 
Schools of Law, Medicine and Theology. 

The atelier system in vogue in con- 
nection with the Paris Ecole has great 
advantages in this matter of personal 
influence by the master upon the stu- 
dent ; but such a system is of course 
only valuable where the head of the 
atelier is a man of wide practical ex- 
perience and of acknowledged artistic 
ability. Few such men in any country 
can be relied upon to give conscien- 
tious attention to the work called for ; 
and in our land, where the pressure 
upon every man of ability is so ex- 
treme, it seems to me impossible to 
expect any permanently valuable result 
from the adoption of such a system. 

he advantage of personal contact 
With an efficient practitioner of the 


art is so great, however, and the neces- 
Sity of acquaintance with methods of 
practice so urgent, that the student, 
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after his schooling has been completed, 
or while he is studying, should spend 
as much time as he can afford to give 
in the studio or office of such a master, 
before undertaking a practice of hisown. 

In the special school, therefore, the 
architectural student must be advised 
to gain his training; choosing, of 
course, the best institution at his com- 
mand. But he must be prepared to 
supplement the teaching obtained in 
the schools in many directions. For, 
if the principles above enumerated be 
valid, it must be apparent to all who 
know the schools as they now exist 
that there is no one which comes up 
altogether to the wished for standard. 

‘The interest in artistic things, which 
it must be agreed is so highly impor- 
tant to the student, is fuller and more 
intense to-day in Paristnan in any other 
city in which animportant architect- 
ural school exists, and the architectural 
course in the Ecole des Beaux Arts is 
attracting many of our young men. 
But I think the most ardent admirer of 
the Ecole will agree that the system 
adopted there has serious defects if the 
standpoint taken in what has preceded 
this be correct. 

If the schools in our own land fail 
also, this is due largely to the fact that 
they are too closely attached to other 
schools of which they form relatively 
small and unimportant parts, and to 
the additional fact that the limited 
resources of the institutions which con- 
trol their management prevent the full 
development of special courses, and of 
the libraries and galleries so necessary 
if the best results are to be obtained. 

The best of our schools are indeed 
doing fine work under the conditions 
which now limit their growth, and 
there can be no doubt that great gains 
will be made in the near future. 

But perhaps, on the whole, we are 
demanding too much of the Architect- 
ural school itself. Afterall,the educa- 
tion a man gains in any direction 
depends very much upon his own char- 
acter, and so long as his preceptors 
start him aright and give him such an 
impetus as will enable him to develop 
himself we should perhaps ask little 
more. 

If the schools as they now exist do not 
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give him all that he demands, and ex- 
actly as seems best for his full develop- 
ment, the student has the resource of 
work outside of the school upon which, 
in the end, turns the advance of each in- 
dividual in every line of work if he is 
to look forward to any notable attain- 
ment. But always must he keep well in 





view the end before him; and be watch- 
ful that he escape the danger of wan- 
dering from the path because of in- 
terests apart from the end ; and that he 
does not stop in the way itself, forget- 
ful of his goal, or mistaking some 
necessary point of attainment by the 
way. for the goal itself. 


Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
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The Cathedrals of England and Wales. The 
Builder Series. London: The Publisher of 
The Builder, 46 Catherine St., W.C. 1894. 
Large folio, 17x23 inches ; many plates. 


This curious book announces itself as made up 
from the work of different authors to such an 
extent that it has been thought best to leave the 
descriptions and criticisms without the authors’ 
names, except in cases *‘ where they had a special 
personal interest in and knowledge of the cathe- 
dralin question.”” Moreover, ‘‘ where the article 
has been entirely by one writer, engaged to un- 
It is 


odd to find so frank a statement that nobody in 


dertake it, his initials have been added.”’ 


particular isresponsible for the greater number of 


these descriptive and critical articles. It may 


indeed be assumed that H. H. S., whose “‘ initials 
have been added” to the preface in which the 
above cited statements are made, is the responsi- 
ble editor, but nothing is said to that effect. A 
direct invitation is given therefore to disregard 
the text, except ‘‘ in the case of Canon Venable’s 
irticle on, Lincoln ;’’ in the case of Mr. Waller’s 
text for Gloucester, and Mr. Ferguson’s for Car- 
sle, these two being the architects in charge of 
1e two cathedrals in question ; and in the case 
‘“Mr. Beresford Pite’s remarkable article on 


Ely Cathedral.”” Except in these instances it 
pears that the reader might disregard the text 
prepare to accept its statements with caution. 
such treatises, of what weight is anonymous 
rk? 
ter for having a known and responsible author, 


| modern guide-books often have that advan- 


Of none! Even a guide-book is the 


e. The anonymous work can only be consid- 


1 as a guide-book, but, from its folio size, an 
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unfit one to carry to the spot where its assertions 
may be verified. 

The book is indeed to be considered chiefly as 
a collection of plates. As regards the plates 
then, thirty-two cathedrals are illustrated, each 
one by a large scale plan, minutely lettered and 
figured, one general view, and two or three pic- 
tures inthe text. These illustrations seem to be 
all process reproductions and as unsuccessful in the 
way of drawing and reproduction taken together 
When 
will the English draughtsmen learn that the ob- 


as English prints of the kind generally are 


ject of lettering a plan is to name and describe its 
different parts, that the object of figuring is to 
give the dimensions of its different parts, that the 
object of indicating upon it in dotted lines the 
plan of the vaulting overhead is to teach the 
student something of the structure which rises 
from the walls and piers shown in horizontal sec- 
tion before him? Assuredly those different ob- 
jects are not obtained when letters, figures and 
vaulting-lines confuse one another, either to abso- 
lute illegibility or to great loss of time and great 
fatigue of the eyes and head. It seems that in 
the preparations for this book the matter of 
estimating the proper size of letters, etc., in- 
to be 
never received attention. 


tended reduced by photography, had 
When, moreover, will 
English draughstmen learn to make their artisti- 
cal drawings of exteriors so as to suit the photo- 
graphic process to be employed, and the process 
men to work in harmony with the draughtsmen ? 
Did any one ever see an English perspective view 
shaded and rendered with pen and ink and repro- 
duced by photo-process, that was otherwise than 


ugly and in part incomprehensible? Yes, there 
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in this volume, the 
drawing of Truro Cathedral, by Mr. A. N. Pren- 
tice, is very good, at once artistic and intelligi- 


are a few instances; thus, 


ble, easily done too and without the signs of 
wasted work. Mr. H. W. Brewer's drawing of 
St. Alban’s, and that, by the same artist, of 
Rochester, though less attractive are perhaps 
Mr. R.. W, 
Paul’s drawing of Bristol Cathedral may almost 
All these 
pen drawings and 
there are others which have been made in the 
same way, but the majority of the large plates 


equally intelligible and useful. 
vie with Mr. Prentice’s above named. 


are photo-lithographs from 


are stated to be made by an ‘‘ ink photo-process,”’ 
which gives the best imitation of a very pale and 
feeble old-fashioned lithograph than can be imag- 
ined. These have very little information to offer. 
Faithful they are, no doubt ; there is every reason 
to suppose that a uniformly conscientious fidelity 
has controlled all these drawings; but the paler 
and lighter ink photos are very ghost-like and 
vaporous and none of them has much to say 
about the building except the general arrange- 
ment of its masses. 

The book is furthermore as awkward and ugly 
as a book can well be, with print too fine for the 
immense double columned page, and the leaves 
of thick paper merely stuck to the back, without 
sewing and without mounting on guards except 
in the case of the folded plates of double size. 

So much about the defects of the book, which 
we should not have dwelt upon to such an extent 
but for its decided merits. In the first place, 
every one of the thirty-two cathedrals is illus- 
trated by a plan carefully drawn, signed by the 
draughtsman, on a scale so large that every 
change in the thickness of walls or break in their 
direction, every difference in the size of piers or 
buttresses and every minute peculiarity of the 
The 
dates of the masonry are given by the rendering 
of the sections in solid black hatching lines, dot- 


structure or its appendages can be set down. 


ting, etc., and this to the extent that a pier orig- 
inally Norman and pieced out for greater strength 
by later work of one or two epochs, has its his- 
tory clearly given in the diversified surface of its 
section. These plans are announced in the pref- 
ace as ‘‘the first collection ever published”’ of 


such plans ‘‘to a large scale, and the accuracy of 
which can be depended upon.”’ It is stated that 
every pains has been taken to get them absolutely 
accurate ; entirely new surveys have been made 
when necessary ; there can be no doubt that they 

The main value of the book 


then is in these plans and in their use to elucidate 


are trustworthy. 


photographs; to make of one’s photographs in daily 
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use solid existing monuments instead of mere pic- 
tures. ‘the extreme difficulty of procuring trust- 
worthy plans of English churches is known to 
all students, and is illustrated by the rarity of 
such helps in Murray’s ‘‘ Cathedral Handbooks.” 
It is true that you can get twenty men to sit 
down and make, with the camera lucida or with- 
out it, interesting drawings of detail, for one who 
will spend a few hours in measuring and plotting 
the exact plan of the corner or bay which his 
Why else should such valu- 
able books as Nesfield’s ‘‘ Specimens of Medizval 


drawing represents. 


Architecture,” and Shaw's ‘‘Architectural Sketches 
from the Continent,”” books containing so much 
evidence of faithful and loving labor, be published 
How 
good plans are and _ how little recognized as 


without even partial plans? uncommon 
necessary to architectural study may be illustrated 
by a recent most valuable French book, ‘‘ L’Art 
Gothique,” by Louis Gonse. In this book with its 
folio size page and its wealth of photographic 
illustration, devoted as it is to the full 
description and critical analysis of the most con- 


also 


structional of all styles of architecture, there are 
no plans but the small outlines which give the whole 
disposition of a great structure in ten square 
inches of paper. Detailed plans, showing what 
construction is in horizontal projection, it has not 
been thought worth while to offer. 

We say then that the possession of this present 
volume of plans would double or treble the value 
of a collection of photographs of English Cathe- 
drals. The twenty or the fifty pictures you may 
have before you, of Canterbury, for instance, or 
Durham, and which are never by any chance fully 
named and described by the maker of them, you 
can locate by the help of such plans as these, and in 
What its value 
would be without the photographs is not soclear, 


doing so you double their value. 


because there are very few detail-drawings in the 
text and never but one general view of any one 
church. It should be stated, however, that that 
one view is often from a point of sight not often 
selected by the photographers ; perhaps even 
inaccessible to them, as is sometimes explained 


in the text. 


La Peinture Décorativeau XI Xe Siecle. L’Qku- 
vre de P. V. Galland, par Henry Havard, 
Inspecteur Général des Beaux Arts. Paris: 
Ancienne Maison Quantin. 1895. 

This is the record of a life of the most con- 
stant the 
A man of exceptional abilities who 
began by studying architecture with Henri La- 
brouste and painting with Michel Drolling ; who 


and well-directed work in way of 


decoration. 









Re 
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left the studios of those artists to work with Ciceri 
as early and as soon as he could possibly get em- 
ployment in that master’s busy workshop, and 
who started for Constantinople at the age of 
twenty-nine, taking with him four or five assist- 
ants, with the engagement to decorate a palace 
there, on a great scale of expense, of splendor 
and of free and untrammeled design, such a man 
is a professional decorator indeed. His life is 
interesting reading for all those Americans who 
are inclined toward the artistic side of architecture, 
or toward the architectural side of painting or of 
sculpture. The Turkish palace kept him busy 
for a year and a half, and then the work was 
stopped. The French artists got back to France 
as best they could before the Russo-Turkish war 
of 1854 was fairly begun; only Léon Parvillée 
was left behind ‘‘tied to a big sabre”’ in his 
capacity of officer of ordnance under the Turkish 
government, but free to begin that study of 
Turkish architecture and decoration which has 
given us the only book on that subject which the 
Western world possesses. Galland, meanwhile, 
was set to work making cartoons for tapestry for 
the Imperial Gobelins establishment and paint- 
ing in the chapels of the Church of St. Eustache, 
and upon three large ceilings for the Marquis 
Casariera. It is most unfortunate that all this 
early work and everything of importance done 
by him before he was thirty-two years old, except 
perhaps some private work, inaccessible or hard 
to trace, has been destroyed. The conflagration 
of 1871 swept it all away, even the tapestries. 
But there remains his curious journal, and some 
studies which are reproduced in Mr. Havard’s 
beautiful book. Galland had begun the prepara- 
tions for a large publication, a series of cahiers 
or portfolios as we should say, of designs for 
trophies of arms, groups of children, emblems 
of music, literature, art, etc., and the like. 
There are many such books in existence, but the 
specimen pages given here by photography make 
one regret that this work also was never com- 
pleted. More especially does one sorrow for its 
nonappearance on reading here that he began by 
ainting his trophies and groups on a large 
scale, on canvas, apparently in monochrome. 
if he had had photographic processes to use for 
naking fac-similes of these great paintings, it 
vould have been easier for him to utilize them ; 
ery probably he would have gone on with the 
ork, if he had not had to face the task of litho- 
‘aphing them, every one. The true decorative 
1inter shows in that practice of full-size painting 

‘‘grandeur d’execution” as our text has _ it, 

‘aning probably of the size which he imagined 


as best for the carrying out of the piece of orna- 
ment on wall, vault or ceiling. Each composi- 
tion, first drawn at this full, working size, would 
bear reduction and subsequent enlargement. 
Galland’s studies of the details of plants seem 
much less valuable. He was evidently impressed 
with the idea that a flower or a sprig could be 
analyzed for art as it might be for botanizing, 
and he covered sheets of paper with minutely 
finished drawings of portions of flower, leaf 
and stem; not, it would seem, a useful exercise 
unless for the beginner. This, however, was 
but a small part of the varied and really pro- 
digious labor which he gave to the study of 
nature. The action of children, the gestures 
and attitudes of children as compared with those 
of grown persons, the colors of the landscape, 
the effect of sunshine on leaves, and the peculiar 
effect of the shadows of trees with the sun 
making soft-edged circles within the general 
shadow, the movements of a butterfly, of a 
caterpillar—all were the object of constant ob- 
servation and memoranda made with pencil and 
with pen. He was troubled as every painter is 
with the garments and drapery of flying and 
floating figures ; how to make them shudder in 
the wind and how to make them cling to the 
body in the right way. One day, under one of 
the great archways of the Louvre, the ‘‘ guichet,” 
opening on the quay, he noticed how the gowns 
of women clung to their persons and blew out 
behind ; on getting home he noted down the swirl- 
ing drapery as he found it fixed in his memory 
and went back to the spot frequently to study it 
again, presumably on windy days. Nor was his 
work confined to the study of natural fact he 
observed that women dressed avec fermeté, as he 
expressed it, that is to say in strong and positive 
colors, combined far better with and were much 
more pleasing in the Parisian interior, always 
white and gold, than those women whose dress 
was made up of delicate wances of color; he 
noticed that the gold required strong colors, and 
that costumes of neutral colors and demi-teintes 
failed in the same surroundings. He was 
afraid, too, of having his decorative figures look 
He tried copying objects of all 
sorts, including the human figure, from nature, 


too natural. 


and then painting from his copies. He tried 
a more elaborate experiment with the pur- 
pose, as he says, of bringing a new sentiment to 
bear on things gui ont de la tournure, that is to 
say which have already artistic character. His 
plan was to model in clay the children in early 
Italian pictures, to make drawings from the casts 
taken from these models and to compare these 
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drawings with other drawings made directly from 
the paintings. Many drawings reproduced in 
this book show how carefully and thoroughly he 
carried out in execution the maxims laid down 
and the systems of work proposed in his journal. 
In one drawing there are four studies for the 
same gesture of a child, requiring care to dis- 
the other. 
when the Greek vases in the Campana collection 


criminate one from In like manner 
were made public, he speaks in his journal of the 
impression they made upon him and a reproduc- 
tion shows drawings made from such Greek 
vases ; drawings made without the slightest at- 
tempt to give their exact forms or the flatness 
and slight contrast of their painting. He has 
treated them in his first sketch as objects needed 
in his own painted decoration. 

Galland was a painter of easel pictures also, 
although much that he might have turned into 
pictures of the common sort was left in the state 
of esguisses peintes. No doubt the demand for 
his finished easel pictures was less constant than 
Still he has 
left pictures both of landscape and of genre, and 


that for his services as decorator. 


these to judge by the photographic reproductions 
are full of artistical interest. He found, how- 
ever, that unless he would exhibit at the Salon 
he had little chance of the common immortality of 
those artists who contribute to the annual ex- 
hibitions. Our author relates his feeling of dis- 
appointment at the non-appearance of his name 
in a dictionary of artists in 1883, and his remark, 
‘‘it seems then that one must exhibit in order 
to be somebody.” 

In 1873 Galland was appointed a professor in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts. A special chair was 
created for him; the chair of decorative art. It 
was a higher class of decorative art that he was 
to teach; his pupils were the architects of the 
first class and the prize winners in sculpture and 
painting. He understood his duty to be not to 
teach drawing or painting, not toteach sculpture, 
but to show his pupils how decorative painting 
and decorative sculpture must be handled ; how 
they must help one another in order that they 
To the architects 
he had to say much about what. they had to do 


in providing for decoration. To all he had a 


might not hurt one another, 


definite doctrine to teach; the interdependent 
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all 


artistic work done to harmonize with other work 


and in this way exceptional character of 


in a general decorative composition. It appeared, 
however, that it was impossible to obtain recog- 
nition by his fellow artists, the other professors of 
the Ecole. 
their pupils needed other teaching than their own. 
One declared that if the artist ever had occasion 
to think of the 
could easily get a special assistant for that kind 
of work. 


They were not willing to admit that 


minor details of ornament he 
Another refused to vote or act in a 
commission of which Galland was a member, 
and called on him purposely to say that this was 
not an insult but that disapproval of Galland’s 
position in the school influenced him. 
is not to be taught ;” that was his position. A 
third brother professor told him in so many 
“hh 
was manifest to me,” he writes, ‘‘that my pro- 
fessorship was sincerely considered a superfluity 
by the greater number of my colleagues. 
was the necessity to be demonstrated to men who 
had not the slightest idea of the teaching to be 
given ?” t 


‘ Taste 


words that the school had no need of him, 


How 


He found the painters satisfied to paint 
and to teach others to paint pictures, quite indif- 
ferent as to whether those pictures were to be on 
ceilings or on walls and as to whether they were 
to be cut by string courses, pierced by doors, 
warped by covers and vaults, or lighted by irreg- 
ular and varying daylight. In other words, he 
found that they did not believe in mural painting 
as a special form and subdivision of art, nor in 
the matter of decorating a room or a building as 
being in itself worthy of study. After five years 
of struggle he gave up the contest and devoted 
himself for the rest of his life to work at the 
National establishments of the Gobelin and of 
Sévres ; to painting in the Hotel de Ville of a 
series of cupolas, including decorative panels 
with workmen at their trades—most admirable 
compositions ; to the great wall picture of the 
Preaching of St. Denis in the Panthéon and to 
work in private houses of seemingly endless 
number. The record of his many triumphs and 
that of his few failures are equally interesting 
and instructive, and the book which contains these 
should be the study of everyone of our American 
artists who has the habit or the love of decora- 
tive work. 


Russell Sturgis. 
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